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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 
IFFERENT applications, but the same prin- 
ciple—such is the summary of the coming 
fashion. It is still the mixture of plain with fig- 
ured stuffs, whether silk or wool it matters not, 
that will furnish food for the modiste’s fancy. All 
kinds of figured stuffs are called upon in succes- 
sion to combine with plain material, but the pre- 
vailing styles are striped and ombré or shaded 
fabrics. These are not, it is true, regular stripes 
of a uniform width, such as we have been in the 
habit of seeing, but stuffs covered all over with 
stripes without any interval between them. 
These ombré fabrics are the glory of the colorist. 
Sometimes they are simply graduated from one 
side of the breadth to the other; that is, begin- 
ning at one side with the 
darkest shade, which -— 
isalmost black,andend- | 
ing at the other with = 
the lightest, which is al- > 
most white. Sometimes 
the darkest shade is 
in the middle of the 
breadth, whence it is | < 
raduated down to the | 
ightest on each side; ; 
or else the shading is 
arranged in stripes, with 
the lightest or the dark- 
est shade in the middle, 
or else graduated from 
one side to the other; 








for instance, on a light Sa 


gray moiré ground there SS 
will be satin stripes, 
eight in number, begin- ~*~ 
ning with violet, and > a 
shading to lilac, and : 
thence back again to 
violet. This arrange- 
ment is still prettier in 
blue on a_ blue-gray . 
ground. There is also . % 
a kind of harlequin 
check of satin on a 
moiré ground. This is 
only used for trim- 
mings, while the oth- 
ers are employed for 
basques, polonaises, 
panels, ete. Ribbons 
are made to match— : 
striped, ombré, bro- hae 
caded, ete. 

Bonnets of all shapes, 
without exception, be- 
ing in 
are worn which show 
the hair, and permit the B 
display of gold hair- se 
pins, which produce a : 
pretty, sparkling effect 
in golden, brown, or 
black tresses. 

The trimming most 
in use is formed by cut- 
ting the edge of over- 
skirts, panels, basques, 
and polonaises in points, 
scallops, shells, van- 
dykes, ete. These points, 
especially in soft sum- 
mer goods, require to 
be supported by puffs, 
pleatings, or flounces, 
In this direction the 
fancy of the dressmak- 





ers has run mad. There Ef 


is the most bewildering 
confusion of pleatings 
—hollow, flat, overlap- 
ping, and reversed; of 
shirrings, forming tubes 
or squares, among which 
are set passementerie (j= 
ornaments of jet or steel 
(steel is particularly in 
fashion ; whole bonnets 
are made of it, with steel 
lace). Fronts of dress- 
es are also entirely cov- 
ered with black Span- 
ish lace, which also al- 


Fig. 1.—Casumere Dress. 
For description sec Supplement, 


most wholly covers the rest of the toilette, be- 
tween two and three hundred yards of marrow 
lace being sometimes used on a black sai dress. 
This is extremely pretty. It is alsomnixed with 
braid or application of beads, jet, gol@por steel, 
mixed with silver, together with a few clusters of 
purple or yellow roses. All colors shading on yel- 
low, or derived therefrom, are favorites of fashion. 

A very pretty costume in’ preparation for the 
trousseau of a fashionable bride to be married 
next month is of black Surah, trimmed withthe 
steel and silver lace which is the novelty of the 
season. The demi-trained skirt is trimmed on the 
bottom with several pleated flounces. The ta- 
blier is ornamented with four pleated flounces 
about six inches wide, set in V-shapes, each of 
which is underlaid with steel lace with silver 
flowers, slightly gathered. The side breadths, 














fashion, many a 





























Fig. 2.—Satin Foutarp Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


which are absolutely plain, are edged with the 
same lace, which is also mixed with the draperies 
of the back breadths, terminating in long tabs. 
The corsage, which is very long and slightly open, 
is trimmed around the bottom to the point of the 
bodice with a row of steel and silver lace, the 
neck and elbow sleeves being furnished with re- 
vers of broader lace of the same kind. On one 
side of the corsage is set a long garland of roses, 
while on the other side are fastened several 
strings of steel and silver beads, which traverse 
the corsage, and are lost in the end of the rose 
garland. Another magnificent full-dress dinner 
toilette designed for the same bride is of superb 
dark red satin. . The over-skirt and bottom of 
the long train are cut in vandyke points, which 
are underlaid with a narrow satin puffing of a 





lighter shade than the dress. The tablier and 
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Fig. 3.—Frencu Bunting Dress.—Cur Parrern, No. 3078; Basque, 
Over-Skint, AND Skint, 20 Cents £AcH,—[For description see Suppl) 





a a as well as 


plastron are of old silver (pewter) satin, embroid. 
ered with large red tulips. The elbow sleeves 
of white blonde are embroidered with the same 
flowers. A narrow gold-lace trims all the edges 
of this toilette of rare magnificence. 

As all the world can not wear such dresses, we 
will describe a costume infinitely simpler, but not 
less pretty, made of mastic cashmere. The skirt 
falls quite straight; the tablier is trimmed with 
mastic silk guipure, fastened through the middle 
and at the sides by a multitude of tiny mastic 
passementerie buttons. Long jacket waist, the 
fronts of which are trimmed like the skirt, and 
very broad loose belt of mastic satin tied at the 
side. The pouf at the back is also of mastic 
satin. 

To conclude with dresses, I will say that round 
waists are beginning to appear, and are grad- 

ually growing in favor, 
those with 
shoulder pieces, formed 
of very narrow and close 
shirrings, which are re- 
peated at the bottom of 
‘ the waist, and extend 
D & below the belt as far as 
‘ the pouf, being about 
two inches wide. Very 
long-waisted dresses are 
| in fashion, and corsets 
| are made with a view to 
effacing the hips and 
! elevating the bust, re- 
calling the Louis XV. 
corsages. To complete 
the resemblance, bustles 
are becoming more and 
more obligatory, some of 
them forming a projec- 
tion behind almost equal 
to that produced on the 
sides by the paniers. 
Over these long waists 
are worn the little cling- 
| ing shoulde rcapes which 
I deseribed in my last 
S | letter, which are made 
VSS of the same material as 
the dress, but separate, 
so that fichus can be 
substituted for them at 
pleasure. 

A fashion which has 
suddenly broken out, 
but which is likely to 
be lasting, is that of 
mantles designed for the 
cool spring, 
summer, and autumn, 
\ made of an India shawl, 
or rather half of it, cut 
in the form of a large 
visite. The most styl- 
ish of these wraps are 
made of a fine shawl of 
dull soft colors, lined 
with caroubier, seal 
I brown, old gold, or navy 
blue satin. A plush re- 
vers about six inches 
wide borders the edge 
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days of 


YY 


. —— of the wrapping, the 
ANI tH fronts and sleeves, as 
] te well as the bottom, and 

iis is accompanied by a 


broad collar of the same 
material. A beautiful 
passementerie ornament 
of the prevailing colors 
of the shaw! marks the 
bottom of the waist at 
the back ; an inside belt 
of ribbon adjusts the 
wrap to the figure, and 
is tied in front. This 
is the convenient wrap- 
ping for both town and 
= country, sea-side and 
= mountains—a wrapping 
at once light and warm, 
which will be found in- 
=| dispensable when the 

} ‘weather is too fresh 
* for simple silk or lace 
mantles. 

EMMELINE RayMOND, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








[May 14, 1881. 








A FAIR INVALID. 


Tur Doctor at last, did you say, Jane? 
1 wonder what makes him so late! 

Pull the blind down, and hand me that mirror; 
Here, see if this afghan is straight. 


Good-afternoon, Doctor. The matter? 
That's just what I want you to say. 

T’ve a headache, am awfully nervous, 
And quite out of sorts every way. 


I've no appetite—yes, those are candies: 
Don't you chink that bonbonniére’s neat ? 

Help yourself. No? You'll find them delicious: 
They're the only thing that I can eat, 


The heat of the room makes my head ache, 
Perhaps? Why, pray how can that be? 
The mercury indicates eighty? 
Ah, well, I’m so chilly, you see. 


Take exercise? Certainly, Doctor; 
I drive when I’m able; but pray 
Don’t you see for yourself I’m unequal 
To any exertion to-day? 


My pulse is all right? Really, Doctor, 
I don’t think you quite understand. 
Indeed, I am awfully nervous, 
And feverish too—feel my hand! 


Please give me some simple prescription— 
Just something to make me feel bright; 
I've an opera party to-morrow, 
And the Ankays’ grand ball is to-night. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Satrurpay, May 14, 1881. 








HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


No. 78 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
April 26, opens with a beautiful front-page en- 
graving, by J. O. DAVIDSON, illustrating Shad- 
Fishing on the Hudson, accompanied by a story of 
“ How the Seine Net was Broken.” In this num- 
ber the friends of Toby Tyler, who have followed 
his varying fortutiges so patiently, must bid him 
JSarewell, as he reaches his home and Uncle 
Daniel in safety, and for the present his adven- 
tures ave atan end. Among the short stories are 
“ The Buszard’s Bald Head,” a Southern nursery 
tale; “ The Whirligig House,” by CHARLES BAR- 
NARD ; and “ Polypod’s Cat,” by Rost ‘TERRY 
Cooke. | G. B. BARTLETT contributes one of his 
mirthful magic series of in-door games; and the 
number also contains short instructive articles, 
poems, pussies, a Post-office Box that occupies 
three pages, and numerous other attractions, 





FEATHERED FAVORITES. 


HERE are few things that give a live- 

lier sensation of homelikeness and good- 
nature to the surroundings of a house than 
is given by the hearing of a gush of bird 
trills and warbles as we open the door of 
the hall to step within. It seems to say 
that the sun shines here; this house is like 
summer inside; they love music here; they 
care for pets; innocent pleasures give them 
delight; there has been here no curdling of 
the milk of human kindness; if there are not 
children here, there are birds, and one some- 
how associates,the two, and expects to see 
both. When one hears the bird singing like 


a greeting, one thinks of his companionship 


with green and blossoming plants, summer 
thoughts and fancies arise, one knows the 
house would be a happy one if cheerful 
temperaments could make it so, feels a wel- 
come to it before the welcome is spoken, 
surmises that the hearts which take plea- 
sure in rendering kindnesses to birds will 
take no less in rendering them to human 
beings. 

And as much satisfaction as the stranger 
at the gates gathers do the owners of the 
birds have from the cheer and gayety and 
friendship of the little feathered beings in 
their gilded cages, among the ivy vines 
and geraniums of the window-place, or in 
the aviary i>to which, at no great expense, 
a bay-window may have been turned by 
a few yards of wire netting and a false 
floor. If one has no other companion for 
the greater part of the day, it is difficult 
to make those of a large household under- 
stand how much society can be given by 
the canary or the parrot, how much friend- 
ship can be felt, and how much more imag- 
ined, how much jove can be lavished on 
both sides, how much pleasure given and 
taken. One can have such a variety in 
one’s friends of this sort, too, with linnets 
and canaries and all the finches—bullfineh, 
greenfinch, goldfinch, and chaftinch—with 
Java sparrows, avadavats, turtle-doves, car- 
dinals, and mocking-birds, and a number of 
others that flourish in captivity, some of 
them preferring their cages to the freedom 
of all out-doors, The shy linnets become 
very tame; the brazen sweet-singing green- 
finches very affectionate ; the jealous little 
bullfinch, that can whistle several distinct 
tunes when well taught, dies of grief if tak- 
en from his beloved mistress; the restless 
giddy goldfinch learns all the tricks that 
come in his way, draws buckets of water, 
rings bells, fires cannon, feigns death, and 





is an inexhaustible source of amusement ; 
the chaffinch, that when wild builds a pic- 
turesqne nest lined with feathers and 
trimmed with lichens, is so valued among 
the poorer people of Germany that they 
have a proverb saying “a chaffinch is worth 
a cow”; they will walk a hundred miles to 
hear one sing that has a reputation, and 
they will live a long while on starving fare 
for the sake of saving their money and buy- 
ing one. The red-billed tiny avadavats are 
also charming little ereatures, sensitive and 
shy, liking several of their own sort to be 
with them, and then cuddling close togeth- 
er, singing a low and sweet song, that one 
takes up as soon as the other drops. The 
impatient cardinal, too, with his movable 
crest, and his brilliant scarlet coat, which 
make him look like a flying pomegranate 
flower, or a living coal of fire, has a fine 
song, the wife’s so nearly as good as her 
mate’s that he is envious and jealous con- 
cerning it, and sometimes whips her be- 
cause of it. This bird is so demonstrative 
of his love for his mistress that he has been 
known, when at liberty in the room, to car- 
ry his choice morsels to her lips, and try to 
make her eat caterpillars! 

The canary, however, is the easiest of all 
pets of the kind to get and rear and keep, as 
intelligent as any, as great a songster, and 
of as attractive appearance. He will make 
most of the goldfinch’s accomplishments his 
own if one takes pains with him, and he has 
even borrowed some of the nightingale’s 
notes in countries where they were familiar 
to him, apparently thinking more highly of 
them than that gardener of the French coun- 
try-place did who had to have his sleeping- 
room changed because the nightingales went 
“ guggle, guggle,” all night about him where 
he was. His plumage was originally in his 
native islands the pale yellowish-green of the 
unripe lime, but it has been much changed 
in successive generations, and the varia- 
tions now are endless of “ jonque,” “silver- 
spangled,” “cinnamon,” “ lizard,” “ flaxen,” 
“agate-colored,” and all the remainder, in- 
cluding the charming lilile wild “canario” 
of Western Texas, probably the descendant 
of the pets brought by the dozen families 
imported into that region by the order of 
the Spanish king, and that has become in 
the intervening centuries a blaze of every 
rainbow color under the sun. The canary’s 
voice, too, has been cultivated till with the 
clear liquid bell-notes that have been reach- 
ed, in the hurry and rapture of their warble, 
the ecstasy of music can hardly go further ; 
and it is not necessary to keep canaries in 
the dark, as some birds are kept, divided in 
classes of five or six, to hear tunes repeated 
and repeated to them, for their natural love 
of song is so great and has been so cultivated 
in the species that the young birds need only 
to hear the good singer, which their father 
usually is, till after their first moulting, when 
they will begin their own melodies, although 
those melodies will be all the sweeter, in- 
deed, if the bird they are first in the habit 
of hearing has superiority of power and tone. 

There is a great deal of amusement and 
entertainment in rearing a family of these 
young birds; in helping the little hen build 
her nest and giving her material, for when 
anxious about it she will sometimes twitch 
out the hair of anybody who bends near her 
perch, for the purpose of using it in the 
preparations about which she is so capri- 
cious, as often as not tearing yesterday’s 
work to pieces to-day. The importance of 
her mate, too, is a study; the humanity of 
the two when they quarrel with their neigh- 
bors in the next compartment, if they hap- 
pen to have a double cage; or the wife’s ex- 
hibition of angry and outraged feeling at her 
husband’s undertaking gallantly to feed the 
lady across the way while she is confined at 
home hatching her eggs; or the proud dig- 
nity of the father when he shows the young 
birds, after a fortnight’s babying from their 
mother, how to feed and care for themselves. 
And again, if the parents, being dissatisfied, 
refuse to feed the children, there is enjoy- 
inent worth having in doing that duty one’s 
self, and giving the animated morsels, that 
seem nothing but a mouth at first, their al- 
lowance of hard-boiled eggs on the end of a 
quill, and seeing the little wretches grow and 
thrive, and put on feathers, and begin to sing, 
till you almost feel as if the exquisite things 
were your own handiwork. Tolerably close 
work this, to be sure, as it has to be kept up 
every hour from sunrise to sunset, and the 
provision often made freshly, as if sour it 
would be poisonous; but the work is amply 
rewarded in the affection that the little 
things learn to feel for their benefactor, in 
their fearlessness and their caressing ways; 
and one is willing to be at more trouble still, 
by-and-by, to procure chickweed and this- 
tle-tops, water-cresses, lettuce, plantain 
leaves, and other green dainties for occa- 
sional treats, for the sake of the love that 
is begotten by all the kindness. 

No one of all these feathered favorites, 
however, repays this kindness more than 
the parrot does, or Loro, as the pretty Span- 





ish name runs, who attaches herself to one 
person of the house with a sort of idolatry, 
and none are more companionable. For al- 
though the tones of Polly’s voice are not the 
sweetest ever heard, yet she can manage 
scraps of many a tune; and in her conver- 
sational powers, with her infectious laugh 
and with her demoniac mimicry, she is al- 
most equal in a lonesome house and solitary 
place to a large company. 

Meanwhile kindness, like virtue, is its own 
reward; and if there were no charm in bird 
song, in lovely shapes and feather tints, the 
guerdon would be found in the stimulation 
given by the care of the nestlings to the 
growth of much that is very gentle and 
lovely in character, 








THE MATCH-MAKER. 


VERY community, and perhaps almost 

every family, has its match-maker—one 
who devotes herself to the sentimental in- 
terests of the race, who always is suspecting 
a love affair in every intimacy or friendship 
between a man and woman; who compasses 
heaven and earth, so to speak, in order to 
throw two people together whom she fan- 
cies are each other’s affinity, either in mind 
or purse; to whom all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of a wedding, the progress of a 
courtship, the tender anxieties of a lovers’ 
quarrel, are the daily bread of her mental 
existence. She plans and circumvents, and 
devotes her thoughts and talents to bringing 
about whatever scheme she has set her heart 
upon, no matter whether the pulses of her 
victims beat in unison with the wish or not. 
She has not only the satisfaction of feeling 
that she insures the happiness of those for 
whom she labors—a fable which she devout- 
ly believes—but her stratagems, the success 
of this maneuvre or the failure of that, af- 
ford her all the excitement, all the mental 
stimulus, of a novel, indefinitely continued, 
with numerous sequels, always on the way 
to some striking dénouement. She is never in 
want of heroes and heroines, of cruel parents 
and miserly relatives, because she draws her 
dramatis persone from real life. The match- 
maker is often the mother of a large fam- 
ily of girls of straitened means, plain faces, 
and no particular vocations, who sees that 
a good marriage is their only deliverance 
from want, hardship, and dependence in the 
future: it is usually necessity which de- 
velops this match-making tendency in her; 
sometimes it is the childless aunt who takes 
the réle, who has nothing else to do but to 
look after the matrimonial prospects of neph- 
ews and nieces, whose house is a rendezvous 
for lovers, whose tact tides them over many 
dangers and shipwrecks; or it is the kindly 
old maid, whose highest ambition is toendow 
other women with the love and protection 
she has missed, whose sentiment has outlived 
a great deal of rough weather. Occasional- 
ly we meet the masculine type, who bungles 
at the business, frightens both parties, and 
only succeeds in driving his clients into mar- 
rying contrary to his wish. No doubt it is 
wiser that “love should find out a way” 
without any aid from an outsider; that it 
should be spontaneous, and not suggested 
by another; aud though in most foreign 
countries what we call match-making, or a 
bolder form of it, is the general custom, 
where no young girl selects or accepts for 
herself, but has love and marriage thrust 
upon her, yet the English-speaking Cupid 
is not to be coerced, is apt to resent inter- 
ference, and to spread his wings at the sight 
of the match-maker, unless she approaches 
incognito, 








A LONDON MASKED RECEPTION. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


HE gloom of the British climate is too apt to 

be reflected in the manners of the people, 

and whatever tends to import into the social rou- 
tine some leaven of brightness and novelty is 
worthy of notice and laudation. Now there is in 
London, not far from Regent’s Park, a certain 
exquisitely appointed mansion, wherein on Tues- 
day evenings are wont to congregate the cream 
of the various London social circles, where the 
best names in art, literature, music, and the dra- 
ma are household words, We remember on one 
occasion meeting there a fine young fellow, a 
lieutenant of her Majesty’s yacht Osborne. This 
gallant gentleman had had the misfortune to 
spend his life in the immediate vicinity of titled 
personages, and he had naturally conceived a 
vehement longing to make the acquaintance of 
somebody who was strong enough to maintain 
existence without a title, and in virtue simply of 
superior brains and ability. Pathetic yet charm- 
ing was the spectacle of his joyous excitement as 
celebrity after celebrity passed before him—per- 
sons whom he had heard of as pillars of the in- 
tellectual world, but who had hitherto been to 
him but as ideal visions. He was as a child who 
should all at once find his fairy stories come true, 
and himself an actor in the magic tale. “What! 
is that really the poet Browning? Good heavens! 
can that be Professor Huxley himself! You 
don’t mean to tell me that this broad-shouldered 
six-footer is actually Matthew Arnold!” Such were 
the exclamations which constantly escaped him. 
We assured him it was all true, and earned there- 





by his everlasting gratitude and an invitation to 
Cowes Regatta. 

To give variety to these Tuesday evenings the 
host and hostess resolved the other day that ev- 
ery one, on a certain specified date, should ap- 
pear masked, Faney dress or dominoes were 
also required of the ladies; the men might come 
in plain evening dress if they chose, but masks 
were de rigueur in all cases. It was an informal, 
almost an unpremeditated, affair, and the invita- 
tions were limited to sixty, the ordinary “ At 
Home” card being inscribed with the words 
“Masks and Dominoes” in one corner, Amore 
harmonious background than this house afforded 
for the living picture does not exist in London. 
The host, himself one of the most distinguished 
of living artists, has imparted to his rooms some- 
thing of the same subtle and glowing beauty 
which informs his painted canvases, All the ar- 
rangements were admirably planned. On alight- 
ing from the carriage at the garden gate we 
found that the entire area of the garden between 
the street and the house door had been roofed 
over with canvas; and this covered space was 
illuminated with a multitude of gigantic Chi- 
nese lanterns of various hues, which shed a soft- 
ened lustre over the shrubs and flowers which 
clustered in the beds and made the air fragrant. 

The front door—a huge monolith, so to say, of 
polished wood—stood wide open, and the entrance 
was draped with rich Oriental curtains. In com- 
pany with a bevy of maskers, who appeared to 
have just stepped out of As You Like Jt, we were 
conducted to a Sort of preliminary refreshment- 
room, where, after some manceuvring, we con- 
trived to insert the contents of a cup of coffee be- 
neath the inscrutable mystery of our silken mask, 
A long Venetian mirror, which stood convenient- 
ly at hand, re-assured us as to the completeness of 
our disguise, and emboldened us to proceed to the 
main stairway. Here we were confronted by a 
stalwart figure, draped and masked in dark blue 
silk, and leaning upon a white staff. This appa- 
rition directed our attention to a large parchment 
screen, illuminated by a light placed behind it, and 
on which all guests were required to inscribe their 
titles—a precautionary measure not superfluous 
even in modern civilized London. “Une femme 
de trente ans, d’aprés Balzac,” was the last desig- 
nation which we saw added to this list; and then 
we were permitted to go up stairs, and into the 
black-oak-wainscoted Dutch anteroom, where the 
two daughters of the house received us, dressed 
in the costume of a.p. 1680. They were the only 
ladies present who had dispensed with masks, and 
were, therefore, a sort of oasis in a shifting des- 
ert of mystery. The effect, indeed, of such an 
assemblage of quaint and splendid enigmas as 
crowded around us on every side was most be- 
wildering, and it was only when we remembered 
that we ourselves were as insoluble as they that 
we began to take heart of grace. The series of 
four or five rooms was arranged en swite, opening 
into one another, doors being dispensed with, and 
their place supplied by silken and embroidered 
portitres, The decoration and lighting of the 
rooms were exquisitely contrived with a view to 
artistic effect, and the gay yet mysterious aspect 
of the guests, standing in groups or moving over 
the polished floors, was picturesque in the ex- 
treme. Up to twelve o’clock the masks were re- 
tained, and the chief employment of each indi- 
vidual was to solve the riddle of his or her com- 
panions—a task rendered more interesting by 
the fact that almost every one present was in 
fact the more or less familiar acquaintance of 
every one else. Some of the disguises were easily 
penetrated, but for the most part we had to wait 
for supper and unmasking for mutual recogni- 
tion. There were many beautiful costumes, The 
hostess appeared in no less than three totally 
different dominoes during the early part of the 
evening, but at supper her dress was seen to be 
a truthfully complete old Dutch costume, most 
becoming to its wearer. The dull green satin 
skirt, elaborately quilted in a rich pattern, the 
bodice, with full short skirts of light figured 
chintz, with neckerchief embroidered in colors, 
the quaint muslin cap with long ear-pieces, tied 
on with a figured satin ribbon, were all pieces of 
a genuine costume belonging to the seventeenth 
century. Her sister wore a Kate Greenaway cos- 
tume in old-gold-color, with poke bonnet, low 
shoes with ribbons crossed over the instep, and 
long buttonless gloves. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, as a Dutch courtier, in 
sad-colored raiment ; Mr, Hamo Thornycroft, the 
young sculptor and last Associate of the Royal 
Academy, in dark crimson doublet, hose, and 
tights, and short velvet cloak of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time; Mr. MacLean, the sculptor, as Count 
Maurice de Saxe, in Adrienne Lecouvreur; Mr. 
Walter Pollock, as Pierrot; Mr. Frank Dicey, in 
full cardinal’s robes; Mr. Julian Hawthorne, in 
an admirable model mask and wig, as Lord Bea- 
consfield—were the most conspicuous among the 
male guests in costume. Mrs. George Lewis, as 
an Odenwald peasant, wore a full-pleated skirt 
of dark brown cloth, brown velvet jacket, with 
the white habit-shirt puffing out at the hips; em- 
broidered silk apron and neckerchief, and high 
muslin and black velvet cap. Mrs. John Collier, 
daughter of Professor Huxley, in an admirably 
carried out Henrietta Maria dress; Mrs. Comyns 
Carr, as Portia, in black gown and flat cap, and 
short curling auburn wig; her sister, in an Ital- 
ian peasant’s dress, with silver pins forming a 
halo at the back of the head; Mrs, Val. Bromley, 
in a rich and becoming Sultana dress of gold- 
embroidered crimson, full gauze trousers, rich 
searf drawn tightly about the hips, and white- 
embroidered silk gauze veil wound around the 
head and brought over the mouth and chin; Mrs. 
Frederick Macmillan and Madame Modjeska, in 
rich silk and brocade dominoes made in original 
style; Miss Thomas, as Carmen, with castanets— 
were among those we particularly noticed. Among 
the dominoes were Mr. George Lewis, Mr. Edmund 
Yates, Mr, Simmons (the sculptor), Mr. Frederick 
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Macmillan (the Co. in the well-known publishing 
house), Mr. Comyns Carr, Mr. Sydney Colvin, Mr. 
John Collier (the artist who is supposed to stand 
the best chance for the next A.R.A.-ship vacant), 
Mr. Osear Wilde, M. Semon, Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son (the most promising among the English actors 
now on the stage), and Mr. Hardschel, the fash- 
ionable singer. There were one or two pretty 
poudré costumes and peasant costumes carried 
out with artistic accuracy and success ; but the 
lack of ordinary Flower Girls, Fairies, Nights, and 
Mornings was remarkable and welcome. The 
dresses were chiefly historical, or copies of pic- 
tures, or real peasants’ dresses, and were accurate 
in every detail. 

At half past twelve supper was announced, 
and the assemblage trooped down the staircase 
to the dining-room, the decoration of which was 
in itself one of the host’s masterpieces. Here 
the masks were removed, and much amusement 
ensued at the various revelations of such mys- 
terious personalities as had defied detection dur- 
ing the evening. After supper there was danc- 
ing in the studio and some fine singing in the 
music-room, and the company remained until a 
late hour. The occasion was in every respect 
one to be remembered. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE SPANISH LACE DRESS. 


HE Spanish lace dress is displayed by the 

most exclusive modistes as the height of ele- 
gance for summer costumes. Black for stylish 
dresses had been asserted to be on the wane, and 
commonplace dressmakers believed they had 
rung all the changes upon it, when the ingenious 
Parisians came to the rescue, and copying An- 
dalusian models, made entire dresses of the ef- 
fective lace of Spain, using the gay national col- 
ors as a foundation for many others for bright- 
ening it, and thus giving the becoming black 
dress a fresh lease of life. 

Flounces of the lace in new designs of leaves 
and vines, as well as the familiar rose scallops, 
are used for the skirt of the dress. The founda- 
tion is Surah satin of high lustre, usually black, 
but sometimes red or yellow, and the dotted 
Spanish net—“ piece net,” it is called—is used 
for drapery, while the basque may be made en- 
tirely of lengthwise rows of the trimming lace, 
sewed together with lapping edges, and lined 
with satin, except in the sleeves, which are most 
often transparent. The dotted net for drapery is 
treated precisely as muslin would be; it is shirred 
in many rows across the front, and taken up in 
retroussés from thence, to be shirred high on the 
sides, and fall low behind ; all its edges are turn- 
ed under, and sewed to the lower skirt, without 
trimming. For such a dress all black is pre- 
ferred, and the wide sash ribbon is of black sat- 
in, beginning very low down in the front of the 
skirt under a fanciful bow, then carried high 
upon the hips, and arranged in two rows of bows 
behind. There are five flounces of the Spanish 
lace, each five inches wide, gathered quite full, 
and each one lapping over that beneath it; the 
last lace flounce rests upon a satin pleating of 
its own width at the foot, made not for show, but 
to support the lace. To finish the edge of the 
basque, two pieces of the lace are sewed together 
on the straight edges, and draped from the front 
backward like paniers; small quaint-looking bows 
of narrow satin ribbon are up the front of the 
basque, and in this instance the sleeves of length- 
wise rows of lace are lined with square-meshed 
grenadine. Another design for a lace dress has 
jet introduced very effectively, and ladies who 
have jet aprons left over from last season can 
utilize them in this way, The entire front width 
of the satin Surah skirt is plainly covered with a 
breadth of jetted net in small figures; then the 
side gores each have nine rows of gathered Span- 
ish lace across them, and the two lower rows ex- 
tend all around the skirt. The back has two 
deep shirred puffs of satin Surah, closely held 
back by a sash ribbon, and below this are two 
very wide scantily gathered Surah flounces, on 
each of which are three rows of the Spanish lace. 
A series of satin ribbon bows is down the left 
side edging the jetted breadth, while on the right 
is a chatelaime of ribbon, viz., a large bow on 
the hips with two ends extending straight down 
from it to another large bow at the foot. The 
basque for this is of square-meshed grenadine 
laid over satin, and has a round waist in front 
edged with a fall of gathered Spanish lace, above 
which is tied a soft belt of doubled satin, begin- 
ning in the under-arm seam, and finishing with 
jet tassels, The two narrow side forms and the 
middle forms of the back are cut into five leaf 
points, the deepest and largest being made of 
the two middle forms. The bishop sleeves have 
jetted cuffs to match a jetted collar; there are 
also puffs of jetted net at the top of the sleeves, 
with pert little bows of satin ribbon. A jabot of 
the Spanish lace trims the front of the waist. 


BLACK GRENADINES WITH COLOR, 


The new black grenadines are of the most mod- 
est armure patterns, or else with square meshes, 
or perhaps the smooth-faced sewing-silk grena- 
dines, but are made up over red, olive, or green 
satin, or perhaps black, and are trimmed with 
Spanish lace, and with the gayest striped satin 
Surah. A gay dress of this kind is square-mesh- 
ed black grenadine, with the basque lined entire- 
ly with dark cardinal satin Surah, and the short 
round skirt of the samé red Surah has three deep 
scantily gathered flounces of grenadine, each of 
which hag three tucks, and a deep edge of Span- 
ish lace; these flounces are laid over pleated red 
Surah flounces for supporting them. Two wide 
scarfs of striped Surah—deep green, red, and yel- 
low prevailing—pass diagonally upward on the 
right side gore, cross the back, and hang like an 
Oriental gash (knotted with long ends) on the 
left side gore. The basque is deeply pointed in 





front, very short on the hips, and has two box 
pleats behind, with edges merely corded with 
black. Turned-over English collar, with two rows 
of Spanish lace standing upward inside it. The 
striped satin passes around the neck, and drapes 
the front in surplice fashion, and below this is a 
deep frill of the lace. A striped scarf is draped 
around the sleeves, with lace falling toward the 
wrists. Roman sashes are also used in the way 
described above for the striped satin, and those 
with a great deal of pale blue and pink in them 
are~ considered most effective. Other square- 
meshed grenadines made up over black satin Su- 
rah have jet in all the trimmings used upon them 
—jet net for sleeve puffs and neck, jet fringe of 
silk, jetted chenille fringe, and finally rows of cut 
jet beads are used instead of pipings on the edges 
of the collar, cuffs, and basque. 


OTHER BLACK DRESSES, 

Other black dresses in Spanish taste are of 
black satin with a short lower skirt of pink satin 
that has a border of rows of pinked crushed 
roses instead of flounces, The roses also extend 
in a pyramid up the left side, where they are dis- 
closed by the Greek skirt of black satin that falls 
open there from the waist down, Some flounces 
of black lace are also put up the left side. The 
black satin bodice is cut very low in the neck, 
and filled out with Grecian folds of pink satin, 
above which is some black lace, The sleeves of 
black lace have roses at the elbow, and lace frills. 
Another full-dress toilette of black satin, pearl 
satin, and black Spanish lace has the petticoat 
front of festooned pearl satin, with rows of jetted 
Spanish lace down the side gores, while the great 
court train of black satin has a drapery of Span- 
ish net covering it, and is edged with three soft 
puffs of the pearl-color. Black satin paniers on 
the hips lose themselves in the sides of the 
train. The high basque of black satin has a lav- 
ender pleated collar turned over, and a vest of the 
same, with lace down each side of the vest. A 
wide jabot of Spanish lace is put on the back 
below the waist, and suggests an excellent way 
of trimming many other dresses. 

The black Bengaline dresses are also much ad- 
mired: this Bengaline silk is similar to Sicilienne, 
but has less conspicuous reps, and is more plia- 
ble for drapery. For some of these the princesse 
backs are used, with shirred paniers beginning 
at the side seam under the arm, and at the waist 
line beneath a belt. A petticoat front of gay 
colors is then used, such as red satin covered 
with black net, on which are appliqué designs in 
gilt and black. The square plastron is of shirred 
red Surah, and the belt above the paniers is also 
red, 

POKES, PARASOLS, ETC. 


All the black dresses noted above, with one 
exception, are short costumes, and most of them 
are meant for visiting and house dresses alike. 
They will be worn at the watering-places during 
midsummer with jetted poke bonnets, or the 
graceful Veronese hat, with the brim incrusted 
with rows of cut jet beads, rosettes, or jabots of 
Spanish lace on the right side, and sweeping Mer- 
cutio plumes on the left and behind. A small 
turtle of jet cut in many facets is the newest 
creature for securing lace draperies on bonnets, 
and there are also bird faces—owls or parrots— 
and Skye terriers’ heads of colored steel and gilt 
for the same purpose. For those who prefer 
colors there are pokes of the palest crape, blue 
or rose, with white church lace falling over the 
front, shaded roses for garniture, and frills of the 
lace on the strings. 

The carriage parasols to wear with such dress- 
es are almost as large as umbrellas. One of vei- 
vet with stripes of pink and davk red alternating 
has a wide border of black embroidered net. An 
ombré satin parasol of garnet shaded to pale rose 
has a bunch of artificial poppies fastened to the 
stick at the top, and another bunch on the han- 
die. The revival of moirés is shown in a blue ba- 
yadere striped parasol of watered silk, with cream 
batiste embroidery on the edge. A white Surah 
parasol has two rows of white satin lace gath- 
ered down the middle of each gore, and two lace 
frills on the edge; the very large thick stick is 
of gilded bamboo, with a bow of ivory satin rib- 
bon tied on it. Many other parasols have a long- 
looped bow of satin ribbon tied among the gores, 
or on the handle for an ornament. 


NEW MUSLINS, 


At the large furnishing stores are shown new 
white muslins with the designs like embroidery 
woven in to represent dots amid hem-stitching, 
Greek squares, and stripes. These will be much 
used for graduating dresses, and also for bride- 
maids’ toilettes at summer weddings. They are 
being made up very simply as far as the waist is 
concerned, with a belt to which the full surplice 
waist is gathered. The skirts, however, are elab- 
orate beyond description, with pyramidal rows 
of embroidered flounces on the left side, or else 
across the front and sides, with wrinkled aprons 
above that are scarcely more than paniers. The 
back is bouffant, and the skirt may be short or 
demi-tramed, but not with full train of great 
length. The sleeves reach to the elbow, where 
they have cuffs turned back made of the em- 
broidery. It adds to the style to have the sleeves 
slightly fulled mto the armhole with gathers or 
with four tiny pleats, so that it may puff outward 
a trifle. Graduates and bridemaids usually have 
ivory satin ribbon doubled for a belt, and hang- 
ing its full width on the left side, also for a long- 
looped bow on the corsage, for a chatelaine down 
the right side, and smaller bows on the cuffs. 
But for general use during the summer ombré 
satin ribbon for bows and sashes, also the gay 
striped Surah satin described above for black 
dresses, will take the place of these. 

Thick embroidered dots on white muslin are the 
first choice for white dresses, but are far more 
expensive than those just mentioned. For plain 
dresses Swiss muslin is revived as well as the 





soft creamy mull, and there is again a fancy for 
trimming with Valenciennes lace in the new pat- 
terns that do not cover the meshes, the design 
being almost confined to the feathery edges. 
Shirred yokes of Swiss muslin drawn around the 
neck in Mother Hubbard style are added to 
the top of plain Swiss basques. For surplice- 
throated muslin dresses the neck is also deeply 
pointed in the back, and one or two full frills of 
Valenciennes three inches wide are gathered on 
the neck, down back and front, and are allowed 
to fall as carelessly as they will. 


CASHMERES WITH SUMMER SILKS. 


Simple and pretty combination dresses for 
young ladies to wear in the spring have pleated 
skirts of the inexpensive Louisine silks that cost 
90 cents or $1 a yard, with the basque and over- 
skirt of cashmere. The new refined dahlia shades 
of purplish-red, the cinnamon colors—both brown 
and red—and the various olive greens, are chosen 
for these suits, The Louisine skirt hangs in loose 
wide pleats from the knee down, or as far as it 
is anywhere visible, and these pleats fall on a 
narrow under-pleating of the same around the 
foot to support them, The cashmere over-skirt 
with apron has its lower edge sewed to the lower 
skirt at the head of the pleating, and is thence 
turned straight upward to the hips, held there in 
many wrinkles, and then allowed to fall behind 
in two straight points. The cashmere basque is 
short, with leaf points on the edge, and has a 
square collar and shirred scarf down the front 
made of the Louisine; a fan-pleating of the Lou- 
isine is sometimes set on the back of the basque. 


STRIPED WATERED SILKS, ETC. 

Striped watered silk is a novelty for lower 
skirts. This is not the satin-striped moiré lately 
in use, but is watered all over, with the colors 
making the stripes, yet not defining the ripples 
of the watered pattern. This comes in ombré 
stripes of one color, and in contrasts as well; 
of the latter, one of the prettiest has dark red, 
olive, and cream stripes, and is made up with 
golden brown cashmere for the over-dress. 


CHALLIES, PONGEES, ETC. 


Pretty and youthful dresses are made up of 
the inexpensive challies in Japanese designs of 
blue, or green, or rose, with white. This old- 
fashioned fabric, so popular a generation ago, 
has been revived, and is sold in good qualities 
with plaque patterns for 50 cents a yard. There 
are also polka-dotted stuffs of this kind, at simi- 
lar prices, left over from last season, but in their 
quaint coloring and familiar design they are found 
among the most refined of the imported dresses. 
The India pongees in écru and brown shades are 
sold here in dress patterns for $8 or $9, and are 
seen among the importations most tastefully made 
with borders of fade stripes of blue, pink, and 
green, with occasional threads of deep red. The 
striped satin Surahs also trim them stylishly. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLty; and Messrs. ARNOLD, Consta- 
BLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and James McCreEery 
& Co. ‘ 





PERSONAL. 


Tue piano of ALMA TaDEeMa might be called 
a symphony in ivory, tortoise-shell, mother-of- 
pearl, oak, mahogany, and ebony. St. Sophia of 
Constantinople supplied the designs for the cap- 
itals of the columnar supports; larks, owls, and 
cuckoos appear in gilt and incised work in the 
oaken panelled sides, their song expressed in 
antique notation; ivory drops of rich and quaint 
effect are round the bottom of the case; sheets 
of vellum under the cover contain autographs 
of the famous pianists who have played upon it; 
while the seat is a throne worthy of the whole, 
covered with Japanese cushions. 

-—It is seldom that a great financier is also an 
author. But in 1856 Jay GouLp wrote a histo- 
ry, of four hundred ered Yaa of Delaware Coun- 
ty, New York, dedicated to Hon. Zapoxk Pratt, 
the great American tanner. 

—Bishop Ex..iort, of Texas, is the youngest 
bishop in the United States. He is the son of a 
bishop, but before entering the ministry was a 
dashing young Confederate officer, and carries a 
bullet in his handsome head which still troubles 
him occasionally. - 

—Miss Lucia Zarate, a dwarf, exhibiting in 
London, commands a larger salary than any oth- 
er woman in England. 

—JouN BrieuT has discovered a curious re- 
semblance between the handwritings of Victor 
Hu@o and CARLYLE. 

—A copy of the ‘‘ Augsberg Confession” and 
* Apology for the Confession,” bearing the au- 
tograph of Pai_Lip MELANCHTHON, is soon to be 
sold in London at auction. 

—The Duke of Buckingham, in his capacity 
of Chairman of Petty Sessions, lately sentenced 
an urchin of nine years to ten strokes of the rod 
and five shillings fine for taking two eggs from 
his oe pty e holds with SoLomon—“ Spare 
the rod and spoil the child.”’ 

—Vice-President ARTHUR is said to be a port- 
ly, gray-haired, laughing-eyed, handsome man, 
who will marry his third wife during the spring 
—a lady who thoroughly understands society. 

—One prize in three is carried off by Jewish 
students in the New York colleges, according 
to report. 

—A book written by Diego pg Varpras, who 
reconquered New Mexico in 1694, is in the pos- 
session of Secretary Ricu, of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

—RussakorF had the nickname of “the An- 
gel’’ at the School of Mines, because he appeared 
80 inoffensive and quiet. 

—The title of Doctor of Medicine has been 
conferred by the University of Ziirich on the 
Hungarian Countess WILHELMINE Huenay. 

—The next novel of Mr. Back will be of a 
more decidedly domestic character than his last. 
He owed much of his acquaintance with secret 
societies to Mr. JosepH Cowen, M.P. 

—Girls of an ingenious turn of mind and fin- 
gers are painting the sections of their parasols 
to represent the seasons: a branch ofa tree crys- 
tallized with snow and a sprig of holly for De- 
cember, birds on a spray of willow catkins for 





March, daisies for June, golden-rod for Septem- 
ber, cat-tails and autumn leaves for November, 
or with any seasonable devices. 

—Mr. Ainsworth R. SporrorpD, Congression- 
al Librarian, is editing a Library of Uhoice Liter- 
ature for Messrs. GeBBrE, of Philadelphia. 

—WaLT WHITMAN says that if the old Greeks 
had had such a life and death as Lrncoin’s, they 
would embalm him in trilogies and epic poems. 

—The very stables of the Camonpos family 
are one of the sights of Paris. 

—Private parlor-ears are being built for Pres- 
ident Jewett, of the Erie Railway, and T. W. 
PEIRCE, of the Galveston, Houston, and San An- 
tonio Railway. 

—The English are enthusiastic over Madame 
Mopgeska’s Juliet, in which character she sug- 
gests, they think, that she has studied some 
naive, innocent girl. e 

—The Comtesse Pozzo p1 Borao gave a diner 
masqué during Lent in Paris. The dinner was 
an actual reproduction of the Court of Valois; 
the mobilier was Renaissance; the men were en 
Henri Second ; the ladies in costumes of CaTHm 
RINE DE Mepicis. The loups were lifted from 
the face after each guest had taken his or her 
seat; later, there was a soirée dansante. 

—The young lady, Miss Leria L. Morse, with 
whom gossip associated the name of Samus. J. 
TILDEN several years ago, has lately married 
Franz RuMMEL, the pianist. 

—The Tombstone Mine of Arizona owes its 
lugubrious name to a mining millionaire, once a 
“‘mule puncher”’ in Arizona, who, starting out 
to make his fortune, was told, “‘ You will find 
your tombstone.”’ After striking gold, he set- 
tled one hundred thousand dollars on his mother. 

—The Catholic monks of Hebron have given 
to Prince Rupotpu of Austria, who left bis 
horse at the gate of Jerusalem that he might 
enter the city as a pilgrim, a curiously carved 
walking-stick, cut from a tree near the spot 
where ABRAHAM dwelt, according to tradition. 

—Atasale in Pennsylvania the other day, Col- 
onel Tuomas A. Scott bought a clock made by 
his uncle in 1790, which still keeps good time, 
and plays a chime every three hours. 

—WILHELMd is as fond of his violin as if it 
were a child. It was made by Srraprvarivs, 
and is more than one hundred and fifty years 
old; it was given to him when he was but six- 
teen by his father, and cost five thousand dollars. 

—The hereditary chief of the Ojibways and 
President of the Grand Council of Indians, the 
Rev. H. PAHTAHQUAHONG CHASE, wore two med- 
als—one given by GeorGE the Third to his fa- 
ther, and the other by the Prince of Wales to 
himself—when he preached at the church of St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill, London. 

—It is said that Bismarck, who, by-the-way, 
receives fifteen thousand dollars a year as Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire, is a Czech by de- 
scent; that near the year 1000 an ancestor of 
the diplomate was a teacher of music; that a sec- 
ond progenitor was the originator of the Czechs’ 
national costume, and a third compiled the first 
Czech dictionary. 

—The fact of Lucca leaving Berlin for so 
many years was Owing to a quarrel with the fa- 
mous soprano Frau MALLINGER on the stage of 
the Opera, where MALLINGER, as the Countess 
in The Marriage of Figaro, gave Lucca, as Che- 
rubino, a real slap in the face. 

—According to the wish of Tomas CARLYLE, 
the foundation-stone for a memorial to Joun 
Knox was lately laid at Haddington, England, 
by Miss Watson, of Rivalsgreen, the daughter 
of the owner of the great revivalist’s birth-place, 
bee y= He the ground for the purpose. 

—The diploma and jewel of the order of the 
White Elephant, an honor never before con- 
ferred on an American—have been bestowed 
upon Colonel THomas W. Knox, author of The 
Boy Travellers in Siam and Java, by the King of 
Siam. 

—lIn spite of being Inspector of the Fisheries, 
Mr. Huxey had never seen any shad till a friend 
sent him some the other day from New York. 

—Mr. TaTHAM, Mayor of Leeds, is the only 
one among the twenty-seven mayors in England 
and Wales who are teetotalers who has substi- 
tuted non-intoxicating drinks for wine at the 
civic banquets. 

—The furniture in Mrs. Lanerry’s little 
house, where the Prince of Wales used to invite 
himself to breakfast, has been sold for the bene- 
fit of creditors, and the Jersey Lily has disap- 
peared from the London world. 

—It seems that the Lady BLAncHE Murpuy 
did not elope with her husband; that though 
the Earl of Gainsborough disapproved, he was 
present at the marriage, and she always remain- 
ed on the best of terms with her family, though, 
except on one occasion, refusing pecuniary aid. 

—The very candles and tapers selected at first 
to burn around the late Czar’s bier, it has been 
discovered, were filled with nitro-glycerine and 
other explosives. 

—English physicians and mothers are behind 
those of America, says LABOUCHERE, in not vac- 
cinating their children above the ankle, instead 
of on the arm. 

—A brother and sister of SanrorD R. Girrorp 
are at the Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

—Mr. VENNOR is a civil engineer by profes- 
sion. He is a middle-aged man, and is at pres- 
ent engaged in writing a book upon the birds 
of Canada. 

—Mr. WASHBURNE, our late Minister to France, 
has in his house at Galena portraits from the 
life, presented to him by the originals, of Gam- 
BETTA, THIERS, BISMARCK, and the Emperor 
WILLIAM. 

—Mr. CARLYLE had a brother, a farmer, at 
Brantford, Upper Canada, and his nephews still 
reside there. Mr. BELL, of the telephone, came 
from the same town. 

—The letters of Mr. Taomas Hueues about 
the founding of the Rugby Tennessee Colony 
have been collected by him in a volume, and will 
shortly appear ‘in London. 

—Queen IsABELLA is said to be the owner of 
thirty acres on Capitol Hill, Washington, D, C., 
and a row of brick houses. 

—It is a little curious that the first contested 
election at which women have voted in Engiand 
should occur at the Isle of Man. 

—The Royal Bath Hote] at Bournemouth has 
a drawing-room in Japanese style. Flamingoes, 
peacocks, and storks cover the walls; the gas 
supports are of bainboo ; Japanese heraldic bear- 
ings are intertwined with leaves and flowers; 
while the little table used by Lord Bracons- 
FIELD when there is preserved as a souvenir, 
decorated with a brass plate bearing the date f 
his visit. : 

















Sofa Cush- 
101. 
Tus cush- 
ion is covered 
with a square 
of copper-col- 
ored plush, 
from the cen- 
tre of which an 
oblong piece is 
Fig. 7.—Destaw vor Dress, Fics, Cut; the open- 
2 anp 4, Pace 316.—Cross ing is under- 
Srirch Emprorery. laid with em- 
Description of Symbols: ® Dark Blue; broidered ant 
© Light Blue; ! Foundation, in in a lighter 
shade of the 
same color, 
and the plush 
around the sat- 
in is ornament- 
ed with an ap- 
plication of old 
gold satin. The 
outlines of the 
design are 
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the material 
from Figs, 25 
and 26, Supple- 
ment, and the 
old gold appli- 
cation is cut 
from Fig. 25. 
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Fig. 2.—Detau or Hem-stircHep 
Putow-Cassz, Fig. 1, Pace 317. 





the middle fig- 
ure on the sat- 
in foundation is 
stretched with 
gold thread, gold 
cord is sewn 
down. for the 
parallel curved 
lines, and the 
figure is edged 
with similar 
cord. The leaf- 
lets around the 
upper part of it 
are worked with 
light blue and 
shaded yellow 
silk in feather 
and in button- 
hole stitch, and 
the large leaf 
on each side is 
worked with 
copper - colored 
sik in two 





Fig. 1.—Apron ror Girt rrom 1 


to 5 Years orp.—Cor Parrern, 


No. 8083; Price 10 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 










Fig. 2.—Curr 
For COLLaR, 
Fis. 1. 


shades with gold 
cord for the veins 
and tendrils, The . 






worked with rose 
silk in feather 
stitch, and the calyx is in knotted stitch of blue 
silk, edged with gold cord. The upper part of 
the pendent flower below it is worked with résé- 
da and copper-colored silk, the lower part with 
pink and with blue silk in feather and in button- 
hole stitch, and edged with gold cord. The 
large flower on each side is worked in a corre- 
sponding manner with 
blue, pink, and brown silk, 
and the outermost flower on each side with light brown 
and copper-colored silk, gold thread, and gold cord, 
The arabesques are outlined with two rows of chain 
stitches in réséda silk, and ornamented with diagonal 
stitches of gold thread as shown in the illustration, and 
the buds 
and dots are 
worked with 
brown, pink, 
blue, and 
réséda silk. 
The plush 
is edged 
around the 
satin with 
light brown 
and dark 
brown silk 
cord, and 
gold cord, 
each of 
which is sewn down 
with silk in the 
sume shade. In the 
} Z border on the 
plush foundation 

long stitches of pink, 

. réséda, or blue silk 

are stretched over 
the design figures, 
and similar stitches 
of gold thread are 
stretched over the 
vine and the outside border in the manner shown in 
the illustration; the veins are outlined with gold 
thread, and all the figures, the border included, are 
edged with gold cord, which is also sewn down for the 
scallops around the edge. The cushion is ornamented 


Lace Cottar.—|See Fig. 6.] 


Fig. 1.—Batisre anp Lace 
Cotiar.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 1.—Rvsstan Brain ann Crocuer 
Epoine ror LINGERiz. 





wah, 




















Fig. 8.—Crocuer Epaine ror 
LINGERIE, 


flower above it is Fig.-5.—Batiste anp Gurrvre 
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tassels. 


Edgings for Lingerie, Figs. 1-4. 


on the sides in the manner 
shown in the 
with three copper-colored 
silk cords, 
drawn through passemen- ~ 
terie rings, and are held 
down at the corners with 


illustration 


which are 


Portizre ror ALcoves or Doors.—Appiiep Work. 
For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 28. 


Tue edgings Figs. 1 and 2 are worked 





Fig. 6.—Curr ror 
Coiiar, Fic. 5. 


with coarse linen braid-half an inch wide, 








Fig. 8.—Curr ror Co.- 
Lar, Fig. 7. 
For description see Suppl. 


Sora Crsnton. 
For designs see Supplement, No, VIL, Figs, 25 and 26, 








Fig. 7.—Batiste CoLiar. 
[See Fig. 8.] 
For description see Suppl. 


and 3 ch. 














2d round.— > 3 de. on the next 3 ch, in the 


with projecting loops 
along the sides, and 
fine crochet cotton. 
For the edging Fig. 
1 work in the fol- 
lowing manner: Ist 
round.—Alternately 
1 de. (double cro- 
chet) in the next 
loop, and 1 ch. 
(chain stitch). 2d 
round.—Alternately 
7 sc. (single crochet) 
on the next 7 st. 
(stitch) in the pre- 
ceding round, and 7 
ch., passing over 4 
st. 8d round.—+* 
5 sc. on the middle 
5 of the next 7 se. 
in the preceding 
round, 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle ch. 
of the next 7, 5 
ch. ; repeat from >. 
4th round.— * 3 se. 
on the middle 3 of 
the next 5 se. in the 
preceding round, 5 
ch., pass by 4 st., 5 
se. on the following 
5 st.,5 ch.; repeat from *. 5th round.—>+ 1 se. on 
the middle se. of the next 3 in the preceding round, 
5 ch., pass by 4 st., 9 se. on the following 9 st., 5 ch. ; 
repeat from >. 6th round.—Alternately 7 sc. on the 
‘ middle 7 of the 
next 9 sc. in the pre- 
ceding round, and 
Tech. 7th round.— 
Work as in the 3d 
round, 8th round. 
—x* 3 sc. on the 
middle 3 of the 
next 5 sec. in the 
preceding round, 
twice alternately 5 
ch. and 1 se. on the 
middle ch. of the 
next 5, then 5 ch.; 
repeat from >. 
9th round.—*x* 1 
se. on the middle 
se. of the next 3 in 
the preceding round, 
3 times alternately 
5 ch. and 1 se. on 
the middle ch. of 
Fig. 2.—Apron ror Girt rrom the next 5, then 5 
1 to 5 Years oLp.—{See Fig. 3.] ch.; repeat from 
Cur Parrern, No. 8084; Prick *. 10th round.— 

10 Cents. 

For description see Suppl. 





Fig. 3.—EmMBroiery FOR 
Apron, Fig. 2. 





Work ai the other 





Fig. 4.—Curr 
FOR COLLAR, 
Fia, 3. 


side of the braid as in the 
Ist round. 

For the edging Fig. 2 
work for the Ist round as 
follows: Alternately 1 sec. 
in the following 2d loop 








preceding round, 4 ch., 1 se. on the middle ch. of the 
next 3, 3 times alternately 3 ch. and 1 se. around the 
middle ch. of the next 3, then 4 ch.; repeat from *. 
8d round.—4 de, on the next 4 st. in the preceding 
round, * 4 ch., 1 sc. around the middle ch. of the next 
3, twice alternately 3 ch. and 1 se. around the middle 





Fig. 3.—Batiste AND 








ch. of the next 3, then 4 ch., 
pass by 5 st., 5 de. on the next 
5 st.; repeat from *. 4th 
round.—5 de. on the next 5 st. in the preceding round, 
* 4 ch., 1 se. around the middle ch. of the next 3, 3 
ch., 1 se. around the middle ch. of the following 3, 4 
ch., pass by 5 st., 7 de. on the next 7 st.; repeat from 
*. Sthround. 
—5 de. sep- 
arated by 1 p. 
(picot, consist- 
ing of 5 ch. 
and 1 sec, on 
the Ist of 
them) on the 
next 5 de. in 
the preceding 
round, * 38 
ch., 1 8¢., 4 
de., and 1 se. 
around the fol- 
lowing 3 ch., 3 
ch., 7 de. sep- 
arated by 1 p. on the 
next 7 de.; repeat 
from *. 6th round. 
—Work at the other 
side of the braid alter- 
nately 1 de. in the next 
loop and 1 ch. 

The edging Fig. 3 is 
worked crosswise with 
medium fine crochet 
cotton on a foundation 
of 21 st. in the follow- 
ing manner: 1st round.—Pass by the next 7 st., 1 de. 
on the following st., 2 ch., 1 de. on the following 8d 
st., 1 ch., 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the following 4th 
st., 1 ch., pass by 5 st., 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on 
the next st. 2d round—3 chb., 9 de. around the next 


Lace Cottar.—[See 
Fig. 4.] 





Fig. 2.—Rvsstan Braip anp Crocuet 
Epaine ror LinGerie. 





Fig. 4.—Woven Braww AnD 
Crocuet Engine ror LInGcERIg. 
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3 ch., 7 de. around the following 3 ch., 1 de. on the fol- Portitre for Alcoves or Doors.—Applied Work. 

lowing 2d de., twice alternately 2 ch. and 1 de. on the ; See illustration on page 308. 

sage J * ty Pes! pao aed SJ. “2 Pp pa Tus peacock blue plush portidre is ornamented along 

meeak' tae Co the middle de of ok Pree 3 Tah’ s y, ea/¥ the inner sides and the bottom with a border which con- 

aa y, iat 3 ch th ‘adh page th ne ea , MA 4 sists of application embroidery in old gold on a peacock 
» Separa yech. on the middie de, of the next ¥, : 2 blue satin foundation. The border is repeated on the 
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Fig. 1.—Enetisu Straw Bonner. Fig. 2.—Satmn MervEILLevx Bonnet. 


Fig. 3.—Satin Straw Bonner. 


the middle of the front. The bonnet is trimmed across the front with a 
half-wreath of light red primroses, and on the left side with a bow of maize 
satin ribbon, three brown ostrich tips, and a yellow aigrette. A gilt and 
Piusn anp Satin Cottar with Prastron. silver ornament is set on the knot of the bow. Strings of maize satin rib- Satin Cottar with PLastron 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 20 and 21, bon four inches wide. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 22 and 23. 
Continue to repeat the 2d and 3d 
rounds, 

The edging Fig. 4 is worked on a 
foundation of mignardise braid such 
as that shown in the, illustration, in 
the following manner: Ist round.— 
Begin on the side on which the braid 
forms scallops, and work * 2 de. 
separated by 5 ch. in the middle 
loop of the 3 on the next scallop, 
5 ch., catch together with 1 sc. the 
last loop on this and the first 
loop on the following scallop, 5 
ch.; repeat from *. 2d round.— 
Working on the other side of the 
braid, * catch together with 1 se. 
the next 2 loops, 3 ch., 2 de., the up- 
per veins of which are worked off 
together, in the same loop with the 
preceding se., 3 ch.; repeat from *. 
8d round.—Alternately 1 de. on the 
st. with which the next 2 de. in the 
preceding round were worked off, 
and 4 ch. 





strip that covers the top of the lam 
brequin. The bottom of the lam 
brequin is edged with heavy woollen 
cord, and trimmed with tassels in 
the manner shown in the illustra 
tion. In working the border the 
design is transferred from Fig. 28, 
Supplement, to the strip of satin, 
after which rows of old gold silk 
braid are stretched diagonally across 
it at intervals as shown in the illus 
tration; the braid is stretched cross- 
wise with light réséda embroidery 
silk, which is fastened down at the 
intersecting points along the middle 
of the braid with cross stitches of 
dark réséda silk. The braid is fur- 
ther ornamented in knotted stitch 
with réséda, and in point Russe 
with réséda and red silks. The ap- 
plied work is cut out of old gold 
silk serge, pasted on the satin, and 
then edged with fine silk cord of the 
same shade sewn down with silk; 
it is also edged outside of the cord 
with filoselle silk, which is sewn 
down with overcast stitches of sim- 
ilar silk, the flowers with heliotrope, 
the arabesques with old gold, and 
the vine with bronze. The surface 
of the flowers is embroidered in 
stem, chain, and knotted stitch with 
light and dark blue silk, that of the 
buds with old gold and bronze silk. 
The satin border is edged on both 
sides with old gold silk braid, which 
is embroidered in the same manner 
as the diagonal rows on the satin. 
The portiére is draped by means of 
heavy peacock blue silk cord and 
tassels, which is drawn through 
three passementerie rings in the 
manner shown in the illustration. 
The curtain over the window in the 
aleove consists of a straight piece 
of embroidered net, edged at the 
bottom with lace. The stand, the 
legs included, is covered with pea- 
cock blue plush; the top of it is 
edged with thick silk cord, with 
loop tassels at the corners, and the 
side is edged with old gold tassel 
fringe. A padded work-pocket is 
secured to the rounds between the 
legs of the stand, and draped on the 
outside with old gold satin, trimmed 
with tassel fringe. 


Spring Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 

Tne brim of the yellow English 
straw bonnet Fig. 1 has a full gath- 
ered binding of red velvet, which is 
turned over on the inside and shirred 
for the facing. Dark red satin rib- 
bon, the ends of which form the 
strings, is arranged around the 
crown in the manner shown in the 
illustration, and held down at the 
middle of the front by a gilt orna- 
ment. The bonnet is trimmed in 
addition with a wreath of small 
shaded red flowers, which cover the 
brim, and fall in a fringe over the 
edge along the front, and with two 
flatly mounted searlet birds, one set 
on each side of the crown. 

The maize satin merveilleux bon- 
net Fig. 2 consists of a circular piece, 
on the centre of which is applied a 
spray of flowers cut of blue-green 
and copper-colored glistening fea- 
thers. The satin is underlaid with 
fine foundation lining, and gathered 
around the outside in five rows at 
intervals of an inch over wire. The 
satin is turned down midway be- 
tween the second and third rows of 
gathering to form the facing of the 
brim, after which the bonnet is 
shaped by drawing in the wires and 
fastening the ends. The trimming 
consists of maize ostrich tips, an ai- 
grette, and two rosette-like bows of 
satin merveilleux. Strings of maize 
satin ribbon five inches wide. 

The brim of the yellow satin 
straw bonnet Fig. 3 is two inches 
and a half wide at the front, where 
it is fluted, and an inch wide at the 
back, and is smoothly faced with 
maize satin. The bonnet is border- 
ed with a brown velvet fold two 
inches wide, which is lined with stiff 
net, and trimmed with two rows of 
straw lace, beaded with steel and 
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j Ny MAN 9 = eae Se eee —| Collars and Cuffs, Figs. 1-6. 
4A A nt == fe See illustrations on page 303, 

BN Nt \i a : Tne collar Fig. 1 consists of a 

Ah dA A " E tucked batiste chemisette, on which 

li (lah Ay = . is set a narrow standing collar, 

ah j) kN al Ki which is edged with guipure lace 

WHT FW = = hid jaad\? an inch and a quarter wide. A 

A iS eR = =e a deep revers collar trimmed with sim- 

= a : : ilar lace is joined to the chemisette 

and standing collar. The chemisette 

is closed with button-holes and lin- 

en buttons, The cuff to match, Fig. 

2, is of double batiste two inches 


ran, of 
a 


os” 











a i Fig. 1.—Jacker ror Girt rrom 5 10 7 Fig. 2.—Cnevior Mantee. Fig. 3.—Brocape Strx Mantis. deep and eight inches wide, and is 
satin beads; the velvet projects an YEARS OLD.—[For pattern and description For pattern and description see Sup- For description see trimmed with guipure lace. 
inch beyond the edge of the brim at see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 3-10.) plement, No, X., Figs, 29-33, Supplement. The collar Fig. 3 is rolled at the 
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neck over a band half an inch wide, which is set 
on a pointed tucked chemisette. The chemisette 
is closed with button-holes and linen buttons, and 
edged, as is also the collar, with guipure lace two 
inches and a half wide. The cuff Fig. 4 is set on 
a narrow band, and trimmed with similar lace. 

The collar Fig. 5 consists of a narrow band, 
edged at the top with guipure lace an inch wide, 
to which is attached a double collar, the upper 
one edged with similar lace, and the lower one 
hem-stitched. The cuff Fig. 6 is also double, 
and is trimmed to match the collar. 





(Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIII) 
MY sO Vs. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avtnor or “ Lizzrx Lorton or Grevaiee,” “* Parriora 


Kemuart,” “Tur Atonement or Leam Dunpas,” 
“From Dreams To WAKING,” ETO, 





CHAPTER XLV.— Continued.) 
“aS HIGH AS HIS HEART.” 


“Bur have you foreseen consequences ?”” Mr. 
Branscombe went on to say. “If friends de- 
ride, if home influences interfere with this 
sweet union of our souls, can I count on hold- 
ing you contrary to the will of your parents? 
Loving you, child, as I do, can I be the one all- 
sufficient in your life? Ought I to ask you so 
much ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Branscombe!” said Hortensia, in 
frank agony, “ you will not let any one divide us 
after to-day? You will not send me away again, 
after having opened your house tome? You will 
let me live with you, whatever any one says ?” 

She laid her clasped hands on his shoulder. It 
was by an effort of self-restraint that she did 
not fling herself across his breast, 

For all answer, Mr. Branscombe put his arm 
round her waist—there, in full view of the house 
—Stella, standing just within the open frame of 
the window, irresolute whether to go and speak 
to her friend—or to her who was assumed to be 
her friend—or whether to stay quietly where she 
was, and let the two manage by themselves what 
seemed to be somewhat important business. 
His arm was round her waist, in full view of the 
house; of Stella, undecided what to do, and full 
of secret trouble; of Jane Durnsford, watching 
from poor dear Mrs. Branscombe’s room for 
what she had long expected; of Jones and the 
rest of the servants, peeping from the staircase 
window; of the gardener and the gardener’s lad, 
peering from behind the laurustinus bushes in 
the shrubbery: there, in full view of earth and 
sky, of man and the gods, Mr. Branscombe once 
more stooped his lordly head, and this time kiss- 
ed the girl long and tenderly on her trembling 
lips. 

fn My kiss of consecration,” he said, grandly. 
“The kiss which claims you as my child-wife.” 

“ Oh, if you mean to marry me, no one can di- 
vide us,” said Hortensia, naively, smiling with the 
happiness of relief from dread, as her fears were 
now all at rest. Adoption, with a father and 
mother of her own alive, might have been diffi- 
cult ; but marriage was an honorable estate—and 
she was secure. 

Woman-like, even at this sapreme moment, she 
glanced timidly toward the house, and saw Stella 
standing within the window- frame, looking at 
them. Even at this distance the whiteness of 
her face and the darkness of her eyes were visi- 
ble, and her whole look and attitude suggested 
an avenging spirit. 

“Oh!” cried Hortensia, in genuine terror, 
“ Stella has seen !” 

“Sweet trembler, have no fear. Trust in me 
—I am your protector now,” said Mr. Brans- 
combe, with tranquillizing dignity, again pressing 
her to him as if to make the whole thing more 
plain and evident. Turning to the house, he call- 
ed out to his daughter. “ Stella, come here, my 
dear child,” he said, blandly. “I have to speak 
with you.” 

Stella came forward; very slowly, very reluc- 
tantly. 

To have seen her dear papa kiss Hortensia 
Lyon—kiss her as if he meant it—was almost as 
if she had seen him transformed into the like- 
ness of the Prince of Darkness himself. It was 
a sin, was it not ?—a crime ?—something to grow 
hot and cold over, to blush for, to be ashamed of, 
to tremble at? What could it all mean? Why 
should he kiss Hortensia Lyon, who was not his 
own child—he, that fastidious and delicate-mind- 
ed papa, who had almost left off kissing his own 
daughter, and who, not so long ago, had held a 
long and wonderfully refined discourse'on the 
grossness of personal demonstrativeness and the 
sweetness of absolute reticence and stillness ? 
And now he was kissing Hortensia Lyon on the 
seat under the cedar-tree, full in view of the 
house and its inmates! 

She had found no soluticn to the terrible enig- 
ma by the time she had come up to the two still 
sitting closely pressed together—Mr. Branscombe, 
with his arm round Hortensia’s waist, Horten- 
sia, with her hands clasped in his, and their 
whole look as well as attitude eloquent of more 
than the mere arrangement of 2 new picture, the 
inspiration of a new poem. 

Mr. Branscombe, mindful of the future fitness 
of things, forcibly held Hortensia to her place, 
and prevented her rising to greet his daughter. 
This last came to pay homage, not to receive the 
courtesy of an equal; and the child-queen must 
know her place. But if he prevented her rising, 
he loosed her clasped hands, took one and laid it 
in his daughter’s, covering both with his own. 

“Love each other, dear children,” he said, 
theatrically. “Stella, my daughter, receive your 
former friend as your father’s sweet companion 
and peerless source of inspiration and joy. I 
present you, my dear Stella, to my child-wife, the 
sweetest and most sacred Egeria of my genius.” 





“Your wife, papa!” cried Stella, shrinking 
back as if she had been struck. 

“ My wife,” he repeated, loudly—so loudly that 
all the listeners and peepers round heard the 
word. 

Stella turned away abruptly, her hands clasped 
over her eyes, her whole being overcome with 
grief, passion, and despair. 

“Papa!” she cried, after a moment’s pause, 
taking her hands from her face, and confronting 
him with a wild, heart-broken expression, “ you 
say this here, where my mother lived—where she 
hears you now up there, in heaven!” 

“What a cruel girl you are, Stella!” sobbed 
Hortensia. “What has a dead wife to do with 
her husband’s second marriage ?” 

“And if your sainted mother does view this 
scene from her home in the realms of bliss, my 
dear Stella,” said Mr. Branscombe, “ she will re- 
joice that I have supplemented such an unsatis- 
factory daughter as she bequeathed to me with 
a wife made after my heart and her own model. 
So that calling on the name of your mother to 
bring distress upon your father’s future wife does 
no good to any one, my dear Stella. It simply 
recoils in confusion on your own head. And 
now, my dear, that I have informed you of the 
momentous decision of the hour, I will not de- 
tain you from your avocations. Your sweet lit- 
tle friend will excuse you, and I give you leave 
to withdraw.” 

But if that good Matilda in the realms of bliss 
was so certain to rejoice at this auspicious union 
of January and May, Hortensia’s parents took 
another view of things, and one not quite in har- 
mony with the venerable idol and his youthful 
adorer. Mrs. Lyon was specially furious, though 
secretly not wholly displeased that events had 
vindicated her better judgment, and that her hus- 
band was thus forced to acknowledge the supe- 
riority of her insight. 

“T told you so, William, twenty times,” she said, 
when Hortensia, who knew better than Finery 
Fred how to manage her parents, had given them 
the startling news of her betrothal; on the hear- 
ing of which her mother had ordered her angrily 
from the room—her father not objecting. “ You 
would not believe me; but I have seen it all along. 
I was certain of it from the very first.” 

“ Then, if you were so certain, you should have 
prevented it,” said her husband, with true mascu- 
line injustice. “What was the good of being 
certain, and doing nothing? And what is the 
good of saying all this when it is too late?” 

Mrs. Lyon burst into those tears which mean 
less pain than passion—which were born less of 
grief for Hortensia’s wayward folly than of wrath 
with her husband’s injustice. 

“That is just like you, William—just like all 
you men,” she said, angrily. “You take all the 
power out of our hands, and refuse to believe a 
word we say, spoil the children, and weaken our 
authority, and then you blame us when things go 
wrong which we might have prevented, and would, 
if we had been allowed. You would not let me 
have the smallest influence over Hortensia; and 
now you blame me because she has got into a dis- 
graceful scrape, and made worse than a fool of 
herself for life.” 

“ A disgraceful scrape! No disgrace at all,” 
said Mr. Lyon, sharply. “Disgrace? What dis- 
grace, Cara? Iam ashamed to hear you talk so. 
There is a little disparity in years, certainly ; but 
where is the disgrace, I want to know, of a girl 
marrying a man like Mr. Branscombe? Good 
family, stainless reputation, more than well-to-do, 
fine person, unquestionable attainments. What 
disgrace is there in all this, I say?” he repeated, 
energetically drumming on the table, and warm- 
ing to his work of advocacy and defense. 

“A man old enough to be her grandfather; a 
man years older than her own father; the father 
of her most intimate girl-friend—his wife dead 
only just a year—it is horrible, it is sacrilege,” 
said Mrs, Lyon, shuddering. 

“Pshaw! The age of the man does not signi- 
fy. Ifit had been the other way, you might have 
talked,” said Mr. Lyon, disdainfully. 

“Then if I died, I suppose you would think of 
marrying Stella,” said Mrs. Lyon, with weak sar- 
casm. 

“More unlikely things might happen,” return- 
ed Mr. Lyon, with a peculiar kind of sniff, famil- 
iar to his intimates. “ But there is not much 
likelihood of your giving me any chance,” he add- 
ed, good-naturedly, “so we need not discuss im- 
probable hypotheses. We have enough to do with 
things on hand. And after all, Cara,” he con- 
tinued, in a softer voice, going over to his wife, 
and laying his broad hand on her still round 
shoulder, “things might have been worse for the 
child, ‘Better be an old man’s darling than a 
young man’s slave,’ don’t you know. And our 
little maid is peculiar, and has fads of her own.” 

“Peculiar, and something more,” put in Hor- 
tensia’s mother, in a low voice. 

Those “ peculiarities” of her daughter had so 
often vexed her, she was glad to be able to have 
her fling at them without much fear of rebuke. 

“TI confess I have had other views for her,” 
Mr. Lyon went on to say, wisely not hearing his 
wife’s under-tones. “AndIam disappointed more 
than you can be, Cara. But she has chosen for 
herself, and perhaps she knows what she wants 
better than we do. She may have done for the 
best. Mr. Branscombe is old, and therefore will 
have a gentler hand over her than Ran would have 
had. is the best fellow in the world, but he 
is a bit of a bumbler when all is said and done; 
and our little maid has always been fastidious 
and oversensitive. I know she had it at heart to 
make something of Ran, but, Lord! what can you 
do with a good, honest dunderhead like that? 
Perhaps an artistic, musical, picture-making old 
fellow like Fred Branscombe, who will keep her 
in cotton-wool, and cocker her up like a little 
queen, will be better for her than poor old Ran, 
God bless him! who opens his round eyes when 
she goes on her high ropes, and looks as if she 





was talking Hebrew when she launches out about 
the divinity of art, and the—what is her favorite 
word ?—the preciousness ; yes, the ‘ glorious pre- 
ciousness’ of a dab of color here or a twirligig on 
the piano there. No; Ran would hardly have 
cottoned to that, I reckon,” he said, with a queer 
kind of laugh. “ At all events,” he added, in the 
tone of a man who has taken a resolve and means 
to keep to it—“ at all events, Cara, it is her delib- 
erate choice, and I won’t have her bullied. You 
hear me, Cara? I won’t have her bullied ; and we 
must respect her choice.” 

“Oh, William, how can you be so foolish!” 
cried Mrs. Lyon. “If that child proposed murder, 
you would sanction it. You can not spoil her 
enough, it seems to me.” 

“When she does propose murder, and I do 
sanction it, then you may cry out,” answered Mr. 
Lyon, quietly. “ Meanwhile the main question is 
—she loves that old fellow, and wants to marry 
him. Whether it is good taste or bad, she wants 
to marry him. And I give my consent to the 
thing, and say again, I won’t have her bullied ; so 
look where you go, Cara.” 

“T wish I was dead!” said Mrs. Lyon, in a rage. 

Whereupon the conversation ended, and Hor- 
tensia, recalled to the drawing-room, was in- 
formed by her father that she was a little fool, 
but that she was old enough to know her own 
mind, and to follow out her own course. And 
she was to come and give him a kiss; and God 
bless her, and grant her happiness in the years 
to come! She and his youthful son-in-law would 
make a pretty pair, and be well matched for 
height and age, he added, not able to resist this 
little fling at Finery Fred; but he hoped the 
dear boy would be dutiful to himself, and attend 
to what his dear mother-in-law might have to 
say to him. She would probably have a great 
deal to say, he added, with a queer smile. With 
the same queer smile he hoped that Stella Brans- 
combe would agree with her step-mother, and 
that the two Queens of Brentford would not fall 
out about the wearing of the crown. 

To all of which Hortensia answered only by a 
few prim and respectful monosyllables. She 
knew her father’s humor, and so long as she got 
her own way, she did not interfere with the word- 
ing of her charter. 

But when she drew herself out of his arms, 
and went over to kiss her mother and to receive 
her blessing also, Mrs. Lyon, on pretense of wip- 
ing her eyes, turned away her face till she left 
just the tip of her ears and the nape of her neck 
as the only kissable tracts, saying, in a low voice, 
so that her husband should not hear: 

“T can not give you my blessing, Hortensia. 
This marriage seems to me too monstrous for 
God or man to bless. I can not sanction it.” 

“Monstrous!” repeated Hortensia, in a loud 
voice. “It is a marriage which God himself has 
made and sanctified.” 

“ Now, Cara, what did I say just this minute ?” 
cried Mr. Lyon, guessing at the truth, as Horten- 
sia meant that he should. “No bullying and no 
opposition, if you please. The thing is done, and 
we have both—both, mind you !”—with emphasis 
—“ accepted the situation. There is no good in 
doing things by halves, and I will not spoil the 
cloak for the sake of the thread. So”—ringing 
the bell—* we will drink to the health of our fu- 
ture son-in-law in a bottle of Champagne; and 
long life to the happy pair!” 

“ That wild horses should not make me do!” 
said Mrs. Lyon, bursting into a hysterical pas- 
sion of tears, and hurrying out of the room. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
NO WORSE THAN THE REST. 


“T po not believe it,” said Mrs. Morshead, with 
feeble ferocity, half raising herself from among 
the pillows whereby she was supported in her 
bed. “I do not believe a word of it, Martha. 
You are just cheating me with lies, like all you 
hussies, There never was one among you that 
could speak the truth.” 

“No, ma’am; it is Gospel truth,” answered 
Martha. “All the place is talking of it, and no 
one seems to think of anything else.” 

“Then don’t tell me any more about it. I 
don’t want to hear of such wickednesses,” said 
the old woman, savagely. “They ought both to 
go to Bridewell, that’s what I say to it; and the 
law should step in to prevent it. A mere baby 
like that and an old fellow who might be her 
great-grandfather ! it is a shame and a sin—worse 
than heathen Mormonism; I declare it is! It 
makes me ill to think of it.” 

“ Well, ma’am, I am sorry I told you,” said 
Martha, penitently. “I didn’t expect you to take 
it to heart like that. I told you only to amuse 
you, and pass the time.” 

“Then you don’t amuse me, and I would rather 
not pass the time in such shameful thoughts,” 
said Mrs. Morshead, crossly; and Martha, who 
knew her, held her peace. 

Presently the old woman spoke again. 

“And when is the marriage to take place ?” 
she asked, quite suddenly. 

“Well, ma’am, as soon as Miss Lyon can get 
her things together,” said the maid. “They do 
say that Mrs. Lyon is that put out she won’t lend 
a hand to one mortal thing, and that Miss Lyon 
she has no one to help her but her pa. But then 
they do say a heap of things here at Highwood.” 

“ And if Mrs. Lyon is put out and won’t help, 
she is quite in the right,” snapped Mrs. Morshead. 
“ And now go down and get your dinner.” 

“It’s not time yet, ma’am,” said Martha, who 
was a devoted soul, and had all the nursing, night 
and day, on her shoulders. But they were sturdy 
ones; and she worked through her task without 
too great fatigue. 

“T tell you it is,” said her mistress, sharply. 
“Go down, I say, and don’t come back till I ring.” 

“What ever has she in her head now!” said 
Martha to herself as she left the room. “For 





most parts she can’t a-bear me out of her sight, 
and now to-day, when she’s so much weaker, and 
looks so strange, she sends me off afore my time. 
Well, poor dear, the Lord’s will be done !—but 
He made a queer lot when He made her.” 

Left alone, Mrs. Morshead shut her eyes and 
thought. She knew as well as Martha—as well 
as Dr. Quigley would have known, had she suffer- 

him to come near her—that her end was at 
hand, and that the mysterious malady which had 
so long held and oppressed her had now almost 
reached its fatal culmination. Not her days, but 
her hours, were numbered, and she was dying un- 
reconciled to her daughter. She lay there and 
thought, and tears began to steal silently down 
her withered, parched, and miserable face. Pres- 
ently a few sobs burst from her lips with the ir- 
repressible impulse of bodily weakness. A board 
creaked in the next room—the dressing-room be- 
longing to this, the best room in the house—the 
door between the two standing very slightly ajar. 
The old woman dried her eyes as hurriedly as if 
her tears had been sins of which she was ashamed. 

‘Who is there ?” she cried, sharply. 

There was no answer, and the boards ceased to 
creak. For a moment she looked anxiously to 
the door; then, with a fresh sob—this time of dis- 
appointment—she said to herself, but not aloud, 
“T thought it might have been she. I think she 
might have come to see me when she knows how 
ill I am.” 

She rang the bell twice hurriedly. 

Martha was by her bedside before the echoes 
had ceased. 

“Yes, ma’am ?” she said, a little breathlessly. 
“You was a-wanting of me?” 

“Martha,” said Mrs. Morshead, “‘ who is in the 
next room ?” 

“Lor, ma’am, no one. Who should there be ?” 
was Martha’s answer; but her heart ached when 
she met those wistful eyes, the secret desire of 
which she thought she read. 

“Shut the door, then. And now go at once 
for my daughter,” said Mrs, Morshead. “I dare 
say you know where she is, though her dying mo- 
ther, whom she has deserted so cruelly, does not. 
You are all in a plot together, you hussies, and 
no one knows where to have you. But go for 
her, and tell her to come this very minute, if she 
wants to see her mother alive in this world— 
which I dare say she doesn’t. Go, can’t you?” 
she said, savagely. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Martha, disappearing. 

In another instant, Augusta, without her bon- 
net, came into the room, and went noiselessly up 
to the bed. 

“You want me, dear mamma?” she asked, 
quietly. 

“Oh, there you are, are you ?” her mother said, 
keeping up the old sourness of her manner, yet 
her poor dim eyes brightened. ‘So you have 
condescended to come at last and see your dy- 
ing mother, have you? And now, are you not 
ashamed of yourself, when you see how ill I am ?” 

“What is it, dear mamma?” asked Augusta, 
anxiously. 

“Cancer,” was the answer, made with the in- 
valid’s old pride in the gravity of the malady. 
“Cancer: that’s what I have; and you as hard 
and indifferent all the time as if it were a mere 
pin-prick. And all these years when I knew it 
was coming, and when I have had it, you not car- 
ing a jot! You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
if ever a daughter was,” the poor old thing said, 
whimpering. 

“TI did not know. Remember, you never told 
me, dear mamma,” said Augusta, gently. 

“Then you ought to have found out for your- 
self. Any other daughter would,” said Mrs. 
Morshead, her tears of weakness struggling with 
her temper. ‘* And here have you left me to the 
care of these hussies of servants, and no one to 
look after anything. All the housekeeping go- 
ing wrong; the butchers’ bills mounting up to 
goodness knows how much; the drawing-room 
fender and fire-irons left to rust; and you, who 
ought to have been my right hand, and seeing 
after everything, away, no one knows where, en- 
joying yourself, while your mother is dying. It 
is a shame—a shame!” she repeated, with fresh 
tears. 

“Dear mamma, I have never left you,” said 
Augusta, softly. “I have been here all the time, 
watching in the dressing-room when Martha was 
down stairs, taking care of the house, and keep- 
ing all things straight.” 

“ You have staid on here, of your own free-will, 
after I ordered you out of my house ?” asked 
Mrs. Morshead, opening her eyes on her daugh- 
ter, and half raising herself in her bed. 

At this moment she looked terrible—like an 
ancient Fate, twin sister of death and sin, lying 
there for the persecution of mankind. 

“ How could I leave you when you were so ill ? 
You were taken ill on the day you told me to go,” 
said Augusta. 

“And you staid here of your own accord, 
against my orders ?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Well, Augusta, I must say you are the very 
coolest young woman I ever met with,” said Mrs. 
Morshead, with a curious kind of endeavor to 
keep up her anger against the promptings of her 
heart. “So I am not mistress in my own house, 
am I not? Iam not to be obeyed when I say 
that you and that troublesome little toad of yours 
are to go? You stay, and stay, and stay because 
I can not see you, and disobey me as if I were a 
mere nobody. Upon my word! What next, I won- 
der! And where is that little monkey of yours ? 
And why, if you are here, have I never heard 
him ?” 

“T sent Tony away, that he should not disturb 
you, mamma,” said Tony’s mother. 

“ And what business had you to send the poor 
fellow away ?” snapped Tony’s grandmother. “If 
you chose to stay, why might not he too ?—with 
a nice garden to run about in, and good food to 
eat! You are not a very kind mother, I must 
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say, Augusta, to keep all these good things for 
yourself, and let that dear little boy go without.” 

“T was afraid he would disturb you with his 
noise,” said Augusta again. : 

“TI should have liked his noise,” said Mrs. 
Morshead, “I was never so impatient with him 
as you were. Poor fellow !”—whimpering afresh 
—* I should like to have seen his pretty little face 
once more.” 

“Shall I send for him, dear mamma ?” asked 
Augusta. 

“Send for him row—what nonsense!” was 
the reply. “Why should a dear little light- 
hearted child be brought to see an old wretch 
like me, like a death’s-head? Send for him? 
No. Let things be.” After a pause she asked, 
not opening her eyes, “Has that Sandy Kemp 
of yours been living here too? I should be sur- 
prised at nothing now.” 

“No,” answered Augusta, quietly, 

“ Where is he—in Highwood ?” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

There was silence for a few moments, broken 
only by the subdued and sleepy purring of the 
cat, lying in his accustomed place on the bed. 

“Well, send for him, then,” sgid Mrs. Mors- 
head, without opening her eyes, “You are all 
mad and bad together; that’s what I think of 
you. But you are no worse than your neighbors. 
With that little hussy, Hortensia Lyon, and that 
old fop, Mr. Branscombe, going to make a match 
of it, I may as well look over your fault, So 
send for that sign-painter of yours, Augusta, and 
let me hear what he has got to say for his impu- 
dent self.” 

“ He is down stairs now, mamma,” said Augus- 
ta, her color deepening as she spoke, “I saw 
him come up the garden a few minutes ago. . He 
comes every day to ask for you,” 

“Oh!” said Mrs, Morshead, in her old dry way, 
“does he? I’m vastly obliged to him, I am sure. 
I dare say the state of my health is of great in- 
terest to him. However, if he is here without 
leave, he may as well come up with it. So send 
for him, Augusta; I want t6 give him a little 
piece of my mind.” 

Augusta said a few words to Martha, standing 
outside in the passage, and she went down stairs 
softly. Softly, too, came up Sandro emp; but 
when he entered the dimly lighted room, with its 
wide-open window and closely drawn green blinds, 
the old woman was lying: quiet and silent, her 
eyes closed, her breathing regular, peacefully 
asleep. The artist came up to her bed, where 
Augusta was standing, and hand in hand they 
kept watch and ward over the frail and flickering 
life, waiting until the poor invalid should awak- 
en. Her long and somewhat deep-drawn breath- 
ing was, as it were, echoed by the sensually sat- 
isfied purr of the cat at her feet; the clock ticked 
sharp and clear on the chimney-piece; out-of- 
doors only a few birds twittered in the noonday 
bushes; and the warm, still, sultry afternoon was 
as peaceful as if it had been itself the court of 
death, 

For more than an hour the two stood there 
watching the sleep which they half expected 
would never turn to waking, when suddenly Mrs, 
Morshead opened her eyes and looked at them 
both with a smile. 

“T have had such a nice dream,” she said; 
“and I declare I have no pain, Augusta! All 
my pain has gone like magic !” 

She spoke in quite a different voice from her 
ordinary one—weaker, lower, but without the 
usual acrimony. 

“T am so glad you are so much easier, dear 
mamma,” said Augusta, lovingly. 

“So you are there, Sandy Kemp!” then said 
the old woman, fixing her eyes on the artist. 
“Well, you are a bold fellow, I must say, to 
come and stare at me like this, But you always 
were as impudent as you were high. I wanted 
to see you, though. So you are going to marry 
my daughter, are you ?” 

“T hope so, Mrs. Morshead,” said Sandro, gen- 
tly. 

“ And you will make her a good husband ?” 

“T think I can say yes to that, without even 
the hope,” he answered, with a sweet grave smile, 

“You will do well by the boy, poor fellow ?” 

“Yes; have no fear. He will be as my own 
son,” was the reply. 

“ And you expect to get all my money? Not 
a farthing, Sandy Kemp—not a farthing. I have 
made my will, and you will not have the benefit 
of a silver sixpence. If you take the girl and 
her boy, you take them on your own hands—mind 
that! The boy comes in for all when he is of 
age; but it has to accumulate—accumulate at 
compound interest—and you will not have a gold- 
en guinea for his schooling, or his birthdays, or 
anything. Now are you content with your bar- 
gain ?” 

The old woman had spoken very feebly, very 
slowly, but with perfect distinctness. Her mind 
was as clear as ever—only her body had gone. 

“T am quite content, Mrs. Morshead. I have 
enough for my wife and her boy,” said Sandro, 
firmly but tenderly, ‘ Your money was the last 
thing I had in my mind when I asked Augusta 
to be my wife, and I am glad that you have left 
all to her boy. He should have been my heir if 
he had not been yours.” 

“You are an impudent fellow to put us both 
on a par,” said Mrs. Morshead, sharply. “ And, 
remember, he takes my name. He shall be no 
Latrobe, nor Kemp, nor rubbish of that sort. 
He is a Morshead, and he comes in for all be- 
cause he is a Morshead. Do you hear, Augusta?” 

“Yes,mamma. He shall bear your name and 
my father’s,” said Augusta. 

“ And keep that impudent sign-painter of yours 
in his proper place,” said the old woman, in a 
feeble, wandering kind of way. Then she smiled, 
and seemed to recollect herself. 
mean it, I dare say,” she said. 
an honest man at bottom, 
so. Qh, this blessed freedom from pain!” 


’ 


“No, he doesn’t 
“T believe he is 
I believe so—I believe 


She seemed to doze a little on this, but pres- 
ently she woke up again. 

“Have I been.a hard mother to you, Augus- 
ta?” she asked.@ “Sometimes I think I have 
been a little, have I?” 

“You have been a little sometimes,” answered 
Augusta, frankly but gently. 

“And you would have been hard too if you 
had had a wolf in your inside for years, as I have 
had,” said Mrs. Morshead, sharply. “Then I have 
been a bad mother to you, Augusta ?” 

“No, not that, mamma,” 

“ But hard and disagreeable; cross, in fact—a 
peevish, cross. old woman.” 

“We will not think of that now,” answered 
Augusta, soothingly. “I have always loved you, 
and I have always known that underneath every- 
thing you have loved me.” 

“Yes,” whimpered the poor creature, pitifully, 
“T know that I have been bad to you—I know 
that I have, Augusta—and to that poor little boy 
too. I rapped his pretty hands once when he 
had done no wrong. I know—I know. But I’ve 
made amends now; and I was always in pain, 
and no one knew. So perhaps you'll not mind 
P now when you do know, for it was pain that was 
bad to bear. And I was hard to you too, Sandy 
Kemp; but I thought you came after my money 
as well as my daughter. Now it’s over: so for- 
give me—forgive me,” she sobbed. “Think of 
me gently when I’m gone.” 

She said all this almost in a whisper, her glaz- 
ing eyes turning slowly from each to each, Then 
feebly she made as if to put their hands together; 
and when, divining her wish, they clasped them 
beneath hers, her dying fingers pressed them gen- 
tly, as a weak wan smile flickered about her lips. 

“Remember me gently when I am gone,” she 
| said again, in a low whisper; “and pray God to 
forgive me my sins—and your own too,” she add- 
ed, with one of her sudden sharp looks—the last 
that ever she gave, 

A long dull silence fell on the room, broken 
only by the more labored breath of the dying 
woman, the purr of the sleeping cat, the ticking 
of the clock, marking off the relentless pace of 
_time.* For the last time the old woman opened 
her eyes and looked up. 

“Take cage of Martha,” she said. “The hussy 
has done Well by me. And don’t let the boy tease 
the cat.” 

Her eyes closed, and a slight convulsive shiver 
seemed to run over her whole frame. Her breath- 
ing ceased ; her jaw dropped: the last moment had 
come and gone. Then suddenly the cat started 
from his sleep, gave a loud unearthly yell, and, 
with his tail thick and arched, dashed off the bed 
and down the stairs as if pursued by a legion of 
fiends, 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





STITCHES USED IN HAND 
EMBROIDERY, 


AS TAUGHT AT THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK, 
IL 

Chain Stitch is now but little used in embroid- 
ery, although it may sometimes be suitable. for 
lines. It is made by taking a stitch from right 
to left, and before the needle is drawn out the 
thread is brought round toward the worker, and 
under the point of the needle. The next stitch 
is taken from the point of the loop thus formed 
forward, and the thread again kept under the point 
of the needle, so that a regular chain is formed 
on the surface 
of the material, 
This chain stitch 
was much em- 
ployed for ground 
patterns in the 
beautiful gold- 
colored work on 
linen, for dress or 
furniture, which 
prevailed from 
the time of James 
L to the middle 
of the eighteenth 
century. It gave 
the appearance 
of quilting when 
worked on linen in geometrical designs or in fine 
and often-repeated arabesques, Examples come 
from Germany and Spain in which the design is 
worked in satin stitch, or entirely filled in with 
solid chain stitch in a uniform gold-colored silk. 

Twisted Chain or Rope Stitch is effective for 
outlines on coarse materials, such as blankets, 
carriage rugs, footstools, etc. It is like an ordi- 
nary chain, except that, in place of starting the 
second stitch from 
the centre of the 
loop, the needle is 
taken back to half 
the distance behind 
it, and the loop is 
pushed to one side 
to allow the needle 
to enter ina straight 
line with the former 
stitch. It is not of 
much use except when worked with double crewel 
or with tapestry wool, and should then have the 
appearance of a twisted rope. 

Feather Stitch, vulgarly called “long-and-short 
stitch,” “long stitch,” and sometimes “ embroid- 
ery stitch.” The school restores its ancient ti- 
tle of feather stitch—opus plumarinm—so called 
from its supposed resemblance to the plumage of 
a bird. 

We shall here describe it as used for hand- 
work, and later as worked in the frame, when 
we come to treat of frame stitches. These two 
modes differ very little in appearance, as the prin- 
ciple is the same, namely, that the stitch. are 
of varying lengths, and are worked into and be- 
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tween each other, adapting themselves to the form 
of the design, but in hand-work the needle is kept 
on the surface of the material, 

Feather stitch is generally used for embroider- 
ing flowers, whether natural or conventional. In 
working the petal of a flower the outer part is 
first worked in with stitches which form a close 
even edge on the outline, but a broken one toward 
the centre of the petal, the stitches being alter- 
nately long and short.@ In the illustration they 
are given rather far apart, so as to show the work 
better, but in reali- 
ty they lie close to- 
gether at the outer 
edge. These edg- 
ing stitches resem- 
ble satin stitch in 
sq far that the same 
amount of crewel or 
silk appears on the 
under as on the up- 
per side of the work ; 
they must slope in 
toward the narrow 
part of the petal. 
The next stitches are 
somewhat like an irregular “ stem,” inasmuch as 
they are longer on the surface than on the un- 
der side, and are worked in between the uneven 
lengths of the edging stitches so as to blend with 
them. The petal is then filled up by other stitch- 
es, which start from the centre, and are carried 
between those already worked. When the pet- 
al is finished, the rows of stitches should be so 
merged in each other that they can not be distin- 
guished, and when shading is used, the colors 
should appear to melt into each other. 

In serrated leaves, such as hawthorn or Vir- 
ginia creeper, the edging stitches follow the bro- 
ken outline of the leaf, inetead of forming an even 
outer edge. It is necessary to master thoroughly 
this most important stitch, but practice only can 
make the worker perfect. “ 

Work should alwaysybe started by running in 
the thread a little way in front of the embroidery. 
Knots should not be used except in‘ rare cases 
where it isdmpossible to avoid them, The thread 
should always be finished off on the surface of 
the work, never at the back, where there should 
be no needless waste of material. No untidy ends 
or knots should ever appear there; in fact, the 
wrong sidé should be quite as neat as the right. 
It is a mistake to suppose that pasting will ever 
do away with the bad effects of careless work, 
or will steady embroidery which has been com- 
menced with knots and finished with loose ends 
at the back, The stitches vary constantly, ac- 
cording to their application; and even good em- 
broiderers differ in their manner of using them, 
some preferring to carry the thread back toward 
the centre of the petal on the surface of the work, 
avoiding all waste of material, others making their 
stitches, as in satin stitch, the same on both sides. 
But these details may safely be left to the intel- 
ligence and taste of the worker, who should nev- 
er be afraid of trying experiments or working 
out new ideas. Nor should she ever fear to un- 
pick her work, for only by experiment can she 
succeed in finding the best combinations, and one 
little piece ill done will be sufficient to spoil her 
whole embroidery, as no touching up can after- 
ward improve it. 

We have now named the principal stitches used 
in hand embroidery, whether to be executed in 
crewel or silk, There are, however, numberless 
other stitches used in crewel embroidery, such as 
ordinary stitching like that used in plain needle- 
work, in which many designs were formerly traced 
on quilted backgrounds; others, again, are many 
of them lace stitches or forms of herring-bone, 
and are used for filling in the foliage of large con- 
ventional floriated designs, such as we see in the 
English crewel-work of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries on a twilled cotton material re- 
sembling the modern Bolton sheeting. 

It would be impossible to describe or even 
enumerate them all, as varieties may be constant- 
ly invented by an ingenious worker to enrich her 
design, and in lace-work there are already one 
hundred named stitches which occasionally are 
used in decorative embroidery. If required for 
any of the designs given from the School of Art 
Needle-Work, these will be illustrated in a future 
paper, but we have given all that are necessary 
for ordinary workers, 
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Embroidered Pillow-Case, Fig. 1. 
See illustration on page 316. 


Tuts pillow-case is of fine linen, and is cut in two 
parts, _—— r one of which is ornamented with an 
embroide rder. The design is transferred to the 
material from Fig. 52, Supplement, and the work is 
executed in button-hole stitch with white embroidery 
cotton, after which the linen between the design fiy- 
ures is cut away according to the illustration. One 
side of the upper part of the pillow-case is farnished 
with a button-hole fly, and the corresponding side of 
the lower part is hemmed, and furnished with buttons. 
The remaining three sides are joined by button-hole 
stitching, which is continued along the upper edge of 
the fourth side, 


Linen Pillow-Case, Fig. 2. 
See illustration on page 316. 


Tuts pillow-case is buttoned across the middle of 
the under side. For the upper side a square of linen 
is cut for the centre, and ed all around with tor- 
chon insertion an inch and a half wide, with embroid- 
ered insertion two inches wide, a second row of tor- 
chon insertion, and then with a strip of linen an inch 
and th uarters wide. The under side of the pillow- 
case is cut in halves, allowing enough material on both 
for deep lapping hems along the middle. The hem on 
one half is furnished with button-holes, and that on 
the other with linen buttons. After the parts of the 

illow-case have been joined, it is edged with torchon 

ace two inches and a half wide. 


Hem-stitched Pillow-Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 317. 

Tur upper side of this linen pillow-case is ornament- 

ed with a hem-stitched border, which forms a row of 

nares, every second one of which is intersected by 

two similar hem-stitched seams. For each of these 





at right angles for two sides; then, in length and 
width, twice alternately 42 threads are left and 8 drawn, 
and 9 left and 8 drawn. This is repeated for each 
square, obeerving the illustration, and then the threads 
that have been drawn are clipped, and the seams are 
worked from the wrong side of the linen. The seams 
are worked over narrow linen tape, which corresponds 
in width with the 9 threads of the linen, alternately 
catching together 3 of the loose threads on one side 
and 3 on the other with fine thread in the manner 
shown in Fig. 2. After a seam has been worked across 
the 9 threads, a second one is worked over it along the 
threads as shown in the illustration, the stitches are 
caught together with a button-hole stitch at the mid- 
dle, and then the working thread is carried férward to 
the next seam. The intervening plain squares and the 
corner —- are worked in a similar manner, observ- 
ing the illustration. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Rex.—Make your black cashmere by descriptions 
given in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 12, Vol. 
XIV. Use crape instead of Surah satin for trimming. 
A shirred mantilla will be appropriate made of the 
material of the dress. 

A. A. A.—The sword sashes of cashmere are cut 
lengthwise of the material, hemmed down each side, 
and are gathered at each end, with a tassel attached. 
The embroidered collars are large and round, and are 
cut plainly (without pleats) from the wide Hamburg 
embroidery that is wrought in small figures, and are 
trimmed around the edge with.scalloped edging to 
match. 

R. E. F.—A shooting-jacket, which is a belted box- 
pleated basque, or else one of the new shirred basques, 
will be pretty for your lawn dress. Then have a pleat- 
ed or shirred skirt, with the drapery parted in front, 
bouffant behind, and trimmed with plenty of lace, 
either the thick effective Russian lace, the Miracourt, 
or gathered Breton lace. Wear a lace straw poke, or 
else a porcupine straw round hat. 

8. C.—Get some pale blue nans’ veiling and some 
white batiste embroidery, or else Spanish lace. Of this 
material make a Jersey polonaise, laced or buttoned 
behind, and draped very high on the left side over your 
pale blue silk demi-train. Have dark red satin rib- 
bons two inches wide, laid over pale blue ribbon of the 
same width, to pass around the waist, and catch up the 
drapery on the left side with a bow of ten or twelve 
long loops and notched ends. 

C. F. F.—Get grenadine or else black satin merveil- 
leux, and make over your dress by descriptions given 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIV. 

A. M. B.—Ladies wear very little jewelry in the 
street. The watch chain is not worn outside of the 
cloak. A short guard-chain or else a chatelaine, fasten- 
ed by a brooch is most used by ladies. 

Brexsuree.—The most experienced merchants re- 
fuse to decide on the merits of black silks or satin de 
Lyons for their customers, telling them that they will 
not warrant any black silks not to grow shiny or to 
crease. We can not decide for you about special 
brands, but advise you to choose soft silks, and those 
evenly woven, testing the latter by holding the silk 
before a strong light, Make your cashmere by de- 
scriptions in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 12, 
Vol. XIV.—Yon will find the passage in Hamlet. 

Oup Susscsiser.—Get brown French bunting for a 
basque and drapery on a skirt like your repped silk. 
Have a basque and round full skirt for an old lady’s 
Thibet cloth dress, Get dark blue or brown Cheviot 
for an old gentleman’s dressing-gown, and stitch the 
edges in rows. The Bazar pattern of such a gown is 
suitable for him. White scrim cartains trimmed with 
antique insertion and lace are popular, hung in two 
full breadths on rings and rods. 

P. I.—The engagement ring is now worn on the 
third finger of the left hand. After the wedding it 
serves as a guard fer the wedding ring. 

Penneratner.—* A chance acquaintance” is one 
that you have formed through some channel outside 
that of an introduction by a mutual friend. 

Mr. 8.—Full directions for Holbein-work were given 
in Bazar Nos. 14 and 16, Vol. TX. 

Mrs. S.—Ornamented doyleys are much used for 
luncheons, etc., being intended for show rather than 
use. 

Miss A. P.—Yon will find numerous darned net pat- 
terns in Harper’s Bazar. We can recommend no book 
on the subject. 

M. M.—The author of the article on “ Defective Vi- 
sion,” in Harper’s Magazine, is a well-known New York 
oculist. 

Vv. D.—We do not answer inquiries by mail, or un- 
dertake to recommend private boarding-schoole. 

Mrs. D. M. S.—The designs are placed in the middle 
of the doyley. 

Mrs. Witr1am B. Ives.—A Supplement entitled the 
* Art of Point Lace Embroidery” was given with Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. IIL, and you can obtain it by ordering that 
number. 

A Sunsortprr.—Bazar No. 45, Vol. X., contains an 
article giving directions for making wax flowers. 

Puzzirp.—Thronghout the second half of the pat- 
tern figure in the edging on page 149 the rounds are 
used in inverse order, the 4th coming after the 5th, 
etc., and for this reason trifling variations in the work 
become necessary, which it was considered unnecessa- 
ry to mention in detail, as every stitch of the full pat- 
tern is so clearly shown in the illastration. If you 
will use the illustration in connection with the direc- 
tions, you can not possibly go wrong. 

L.—The details of the insertion and edging are given 
in Bazar No. 10, Vol. XIV., but the illustration and 
description of the full coverlet are in the following 
number. Use Dexter's four-thread knitting cotton, 
No. 12, for the crochet. 

A Rraver.—You will find designs for table-covers in 
Bazar No. 13, Vol. XIV., and No, 42, Vol. XIII. ; and 
embroidery for a reclining-chair in No, 43, Vol. XIII. 

Outve.—* Alternately,” in directions for knitting or 
any other work, indicates that the stitches or pattern 
figures designated are to be used by turns in the order 
in which they are given, 

Rustic,—White suits for the street will be worn this 
summer, and the style you suggest is very good. The 
Valenciennes lace is not objectionable; indeed, there 
is a tendency to revive that lace. Do not get either 
silk or satin, but the soft satin Surah, for a dress that 
must last several seasons. ‘The cream parasol trimmed 
with Spanish lace is the best choice for dress occa- 
sions, Tan-colored gloves or black lace mitts may be 
worn with almost any dress, Some summer hats are 
seen faced with plush of light quality, but shirred Su- 
rah is lighter. Nuns’ veiling will be used as much for 
day wear as for evening in the summer. The lace ba- 


layeuse is still used in trained house dresses, Cream 
Spanish lace trims pale blue or cream-colored dresses 
of nuns’ veiling or of cashmere for the daytime at the 
watering-places, but is more generally used for even- 





squares 8 threads are drawn, 9 are left, and 8 are drawn 


ing dresses. Black Spanish lace is now put on color- 
ed dresses as well as on black ones. 
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PAULO AFFONZO FALLS, 
BRAZIL. 


‘to sketches pepresent the Falls of Paulo 

Affonzo, on the Soa Francisco River, in 
Brazil, one of the largest rivers of the South 
American continent, having a course of about fif- 
teen hundred miles. The falls in question are 
at a distance of two hundred miles from the sea, 
and both above and below them for some distance 
there are minor falls and rapids, which have pre- 
vented this river being navigated for any length. 
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PAULO AFFONZO FALLS, BRAZIL. 


These falls are little known, and are seldom visit- 
ed by travellers, since the trip up the river is long 
and tedious; and from Piranhas, the last town or 
village which you-can reach in a boat, there is a 
ride of fifty miles across a dry and uncultivated 
plateau covered with scrub, the monotony of the 
road being only relieved by the great number of 
birds of brilliant plumage which flourish here, 
free from the attacks of the pot-hunter and the 
naturalist alike. 

The upper sketch shows the lowest fall on the 
south shore at the point where it meets the main 
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body of the stream, before they make a joint 
plunge into the narrow deep gorge below the 
spectator. The height from the summit of the 
vertical cliffon which you stand is stated at two 
hundred and eighty-four feet, and this will nearly 
represent the united heights of the several falls. 

The lower sketch is taken from the rocks in 
front of the lowest fall, looking upward to the 
falls of the main stream, which is broken up by 
pillars of black and seemingly impervious rock 
into five distinct bodies of water. But no de- 
scription and no picture will give a true idea 





PAULO AFFONZO FALLS, BRAZIL. 








of the wild, savage beauty of the scene, which 
must be seen to be appreciated. 

The only shelter to be obtained in the neigh- 
borhood is a ranch, a somewhat dilapidated 
structure of leaves and branches, supported on 
short poles, and which is reserved for the use of 
visitors, the proprietor, a half-caste Indian, and 
his family of ten occupying a small mud hut, 
about eight feet square, in the corner of the 
shed, in warm and close companionship with a 
still more numerous family of native curs, goats, 
and pigs. 
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(Begun in Haxrrn’s Bazan No. 12, Vol. XIV.) 
WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “Granpmoruse’s Money,” “Poor Hvu- 
mantty,” “Cowanp Conso1gNnog,” ETO, 


“Les femmes sont si étranges.”—ParL.ERon, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
NO BETTER. 


Ciara Darrewt and Clara Darrell’s father had 
been sufficiently warned of the result of any ex- 
citement on the weak nature of the former, but, 
with the best intentions, the force of events had 
been too strong for them. “The illness of the 
talented Miss Galveston” was only a few days 
behind the bogus news which little March of the 
Gwynne had promulgated to his audience, and 
she was now ill in sober earnest. 

Clara did not rally from her attack at Mrs. 
MacAlister’s. It was only for a few moments 
that she was able to speak, and put one or two 
anxious questions to her friend, and then there 
followed a second swoon, much lamentation from 
Miss Westminster, and no little consternation in 
the house in Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 

A doctor had been sent for, and pronounced 
Clara Darrell to be in a very sad way, and perfect 
rest and quiet desiderata, without which he would 
not answer for the result. Under any circum- 
stances, she was not to be moved from the house, 
and was to be put to bed at once, and wait, if 
possible, for the better health which the doctor 
hoped would come with time and patience and 
very careful nursing. 

Otherwise—and here he shook his head and 
walked away, calling again in the evening to find 
Clara Darrell delirious, and raving of the stage 
and Harvey Grange, her father and her mother. 

“T don’t think she will get over it,” said Kitty 
Westminster, wringing her hands. 

“ Yes, she ‘will, ” answered the more composed 
Mrs. MacAlister; “and if you don’t make quite 
so much noise, Kitty.” 

“T sha’n’t leave again until she’s better.” 

“T think you will, Kitty,” was the reply, “for 
I haven’t room for you here, and you would make 
a most fussy nurse.” 

“T sha’n’t play to-night. I—” 

“You have your bread to win; you can not af- 
ford to aggravate a manager and an audience,” 
said Mrs. MacAlister. “There, go and do your 
best, ‘ honest Kitty.’” 

Which was the name Miss Westminster went 
by very often as a compliment to her straight- 
forwardness, and her utter detestation of “ bosh.” 
She was an actress whom most of the profession 
admired for her genuineness, and her high spirits 
off the stage as well as on, but only one of the 
best of a bad school for all that. Not a wise 
young lady in any degree, but at least one whom 
everybody could trust, and who had the enviable 
art of knowing how to take care of herself, and 
to take care of others too if it were necessary. 

“T shall come back immediately after the 
play,” she said. “I shouldn’t sleep a wink, if 
I didn’t know how she was getting on.” 

“ Very well,” said Mrs, MacAlister, reluctantly. 

“ And I should like to get here early to break- 
fast, and—” 

“ Please run away,” cried the old lady, “and 
don’t tell the whole world yet awhile that the 
great Galveston is ill, or I shall be worried to 
death by people I don’t care to see.” 

“ Oh id 

“ What is the matter now ?” 

“There’s that dear old father of hers—the nicest 
widower I ever saw in my life, Mrs. MacAlister, 
and all widowers are very interesting. Somebody 
must tell him now,” she said. 

“Yes, presently.” 

“Shall I take a hansom to his hotel and leave 
the news ?” suggested Kitty. 

“No; you can leave all that to me,” said Mrs. 
MacAlister. “I have not made up my mind what 
todo, It’s a very vexatious and complicated piece 
of business.” 

“ What is®” 

“ Never mind, my dear,” answered Mrs. MacAl- 
ister. “Perhaps you shall Know shortly; and, 
by-the-way, Colonel Darrell is not a widower, 
Kitty.” 

“Not a widower! Really ?” exclaimed Kitty. 
“ Well, you do astonish me now.” 

“ And if he were a widower to-morrow, it would 
not be any use Kitty Westminster’s setting her 
cap—and bells—at him,” remarked the old lady; 
“T am very sure of that.” 

Kitty blushed. 

“Don’t you imagine I should think of such a 


thing,” said Kitty; “although he’s a kind of 


man to fall in love with, and console for his pre- 
vious disappointments, perhaps. But I like him 
because he’s Clara’s father, that’s all, Mrs. Mac- 
Alister. No intentions, I assure you. Besides—” 

“ Well?” 

“ Besides, I am engaged,” she cried, “ and I will 
tell you all about it in a day or two—you and 
Clara by seen when the poor dear comes round. 
It’s the funniest story! Good-by. I’m really off 
now till after the burlesque.” 

“Don’t make your usual noise on the knocker 
when you call again, ” said the ald actress ; “ Clara 
may be asleep. 

“All right. Tl shy w —_— at the first- 
floor window if I see a t. Aw revoir. I'm 
gone at last. Well, to think Colonel Darrell has 
a wife living—Clara’ 8 mother too! Why, Clara 
told me—” 

* ee Xs Kitty,” said Mrs. MacAlister, 
closing the street door gently upon this garrulous 
young lady, and p ing up stairs to the room 
of the invalid thus suddenly quartered on her es- 
tablishment. Mrs. MacAlister was very much 
perplexed, and hardly knew what should be the 
next step. She was a warm-hearted old lady, 
who did not mind trouble, but at the first glance 





this was an extraordinary trouble, which she 
did not see her way clearly out of. lt was a 
responsibility which she did not care to accept, 
and when it was reported, later on, that Clara Dar- 
rell was no better, the old handsome face became 
graver and more thoughtful still. 

“ He had better know it now,” she said, as she 
dashed off a note to Colonel Darrell, at the Royal 
Hotel, Blackfriars ; “and here’s the very man to 
take him the news,” she added, as a gentleman 
entered the drawing-room and bade her geod- 
evening. “ Major Elphicks,” she said, “ you can 
do me a favor.” 

“T shall be delighted, I am sure.” 

Major Elphicks proved to be the gentleman 
who had been great in diamond studs on the 
night of Mrs. MacAlister’s “ At Home.” 

“ You will be sorry to hear that Miss Galves- 
ton is very ill. You have run after her a great 
deal in your day, without effect, and made Harvey 
Grange, with effect, considerably jealous. In 
fact,” she added, “it’s all through you that this 
wild-goose chase began, continued, and is ended 
here.” 

“ Ah,” said the Major, “I am extremely sorry ; 
for I admire Miss Galveston, or Miss Darrell, far 
more than she admires me. What can I do?” 

“See your old acquaintance Colonel Darrell 
at the Royal Hotel, and give him this,” answered 
Mrs. MacAlister, presenting the note. 

“ Certainly, with pleasure. And Harvey Grange 
—does he know ?” 

“ Nothing at present.” 

“He is not worthy of her,” said Major Elphicks; 
“and I shall tell Colonel Darrell so.” 


“You might tell him the state of your affec- ° 


tions too.” 

“ Humph ! I don’t think I will,” was the reply ; 
“not at once, at any rate. It was always difficult 
to know how the Colonel would take anything. 
An odd man.” 

“ All men are odd,” remarked Mrs. MacAlister, 
as if women were the only prosaic beings on earth, 
and invariably very patient, plodding, gentle, and 
commonplace creatures, without any of the eccen- 
tricities patent to the other sex. 





CHAPTER XVIL 
A HOUSE FULL. 


Mrs. MacAuister had reckoned without her 
host in sending for Colonel Darrell—and certain- 
ly had not reckoned for a host to follow the im- 
portant news which she had considered it her 
duty to deliver at the hotel. 

It was about eight in the evening when Colonel 

Darrell and his two sisters and Major Elphicks 
and Dr. Lambertson—especially called for mn 
route—were all in the actress’s ogg pe 
plying her with innumerable questions. It look- 
ed like another “ At Home,” only there was a so- 
lemnity about it on this occasion that was a little 
depressing. 
Dr. Lambertson was the only person allowed to 
see the invalid, and this was under protest from 
Mrs. MacAlister, who stood upon her rights, and 
had entire confidence in the medical man for 
whom she had sent to attend the invalid. 

“You'll worry that poor girl to death between 
you all,” she said, when the doctor had gone up 
stairs. 

The Colonel was depressed and deferential ; all 
his old haughtiness of demeanor had evaporated, 
and he was only anxious for the welfare of his 
daughter. It was on his conscience that he had 
had his share in exciting Clara too, and helping 
to drive her from the apartments he had taken 
for her, and he was not easy in his mind. As for 
his sisters, he positively loathed the sight of them 
at that moment, although they were interested in 
Clara also, and had insisted upon accompanying 
him. 

“No, Mrs. MacAlister, we will not,” said the 
Colonel; “no one shall see her until the doctor 
gives his express pany ooe I am content that 
she’s safe—and in Sap ny 

He bowed formally but ie to the act- 
ress, who was somewhat softened by the Colonel’s 
conciliatory manner, and bowed in response to his 
compliment, 

“ And as for Dr. Lambertson—you will excuse 
his seeing his own patient, I am sure,” the Colonel 
added. 

“ Very well,” said Mrs. MacAlister. 

“ And although we have not seen our niece for 
four years or more, you must not think, madam, 
that we have lost our interest in her or our affec- 
tion for her,” remarked Rebecca Darrell. “She 
is very dear to both of us.” 

“Yes, I suppose so, or I should not be favor- 
ed by such a procession as this,” replied the act- 
reas. “Did you ever see the Wedding March at 
the Court ?” 

“T was never presented at court,” answered 
Rebecca, in the simplest faith. 

“TI was speaking of the Court Theatre,” said 
Mrs. MacAlister. 

“T never go to theatres. What wedding—” 

“ Rebecca,” said the Colonel, gravely, “ will you 
oblige me by holding your tongue at preseut ?” 

“ Oh, certainly,” she answered, with a faint toss 
of the head. “I was only answering the lady’s 
questions,” 

Dr. Lambertson came down stairs again with 
the news that Miss Darrell did not know him, 
and was in a bad way. Ev been 
done that was possible to be done, and there was 
no immediate danger. He was going to step 
round and see the other doctor. 

“ Will you come with me, Colonel?” he asked. 

“ Certainly—for a few minutes—if you will al- 
low me.” 

“TI think I'll go too,” said Major Elphicks, ris- 
ing; “now that I have heard latest news, I 
must rest content. Ladies, good-evening, and my 
best and most earnest wishes for the speedy re- 
covery of your niece.” 

Both the 


Darrell rose and indulged in 





stately courtesies in response to the Major’s elab- 
orate A 

“A most gentlemanly man,” said Martha Dar- 
rell to Mrs, MacAlister, after he had departed; 
“was an ensign in the regiment in which my 
brother was once captain, he tells me.” 

“ He’s a weak and foolish sort of a fellow,” ob- 
served Mrs. MacAlister, “ but with no vice in him, 
as jockeys say of a horse. And that’s about all 
I can say of him.” 

Hseis while, Colonel Darrell and Dr. Lambert- 
son had said good-evening to Major Elphicks, and 
gone their way. When they were in the street, 


“the doctor said, “I don’t want you with me, Col- 


onel, but I thought I would give you one more 
hint. Don’t attempt to see your daughter, or let 
mo pa else see her, until I give permission my- 
self.” 

“T will not, doctor. Is she really in danger, 
then?” 

“She will pull through,” he answered, “take 
my word for it—if there’s no new and aggraye- 
ting complication. That rests with yourself,” 

“T am an aggravating complication, then?” 
said the Colonel, ruefully. “Ah, well, I suppose 
Iam. Did you say she did not know you?” 

“Yes. And she talks a great deal of her mo- 
ther. Is she—” 

“She and I spoke of the mother to-day a great 
deal,” said the Colonel, thoughtfully. “I see 
what is on her mind—it’s all my fault.” 

“Very likely,” said Dr. Lambertson. 

“ Will this be a long illness?” inquired the fa- 
ther. 

“Tt will not be a very short one, I fear.” 

“Then I shall leave the hotel at once, and get 
apartments somewhere near,” said the Colonel. 

“ Will your sisters remain in town ?” 

“Yes, certainly,” the Colonel answered. “ Why 
do you ask that ?” 

“Oh! I thought your sisters might be going 
back to Derbyshire to-morrow. 

“T wish to God they were ” blurted out the 
Colonel. “I mean, I wish that—that they had 
never taken such a long journey at such an inop- 
portune occasion.” 

“Exactly. I shall see you again;” and then 
Dr. Lambertson marched away, and the Colonel 
looked after him and wondered if the man had 
given him more hints than one. 

Presently he was up stairs in Mrs, MacAlis- 
ter’s drawing-room again, whence Mrs. MacAlis- 
ter had, with a polite excuse, withdrawn, and left 
the sisters to themselves. 

“Leonard, what do you think of doing ?” asked 
Martha Darrell. “When shall I be allowed to 
see Clara?” 

“ And I?” added Rebecca, 

“Not yet awhile,” he answered; “not before 
you are back in Derbyshire, I fancy. You must 
not leave Selina too long alone.” 

“We thought of telegraphing to her to come 
up, in case of the worst.” 

“Oh! good Lord! did you ?” said the Colonel. 
“ No, we don’t want any more at present. You’ll 
have to go down to her, I fancy.” 

“We shall not leave whilst Clara is in any 
danger,” said Rebecca. “Thank Heaven, we know 
our duty better than that. Martha and I have 
been thinking that if we took it in turn to nurse 
her, it would be better than having any strange 
and unsympathetic person, who—” 

“ Excuse my interrupting you.” 

“You always do, Leonard, but go on.” 

“T have made every arrangement now,” he 
said, “‘ and everything is for the best—nurses and 
all. You and Martha will return to the hotel at 
once; it is an easy distance from here, and you 
can look in when you like, of course.” 

“ And you ?” 

“T shall not stir from this house,” said the 
Colonel. “I have been having a little conversa- 
tion with the landlady down stairs—a very esti- 
mable old lady, but deplorably deaf—and she has 
very kindly offered, under the sad circumstances 
which have arisen, to make over the front and 
back parlor to my especial use, and go somewhere 
else to lodge.” 

“ What's that ?” said the excited voice of Mrs. 
MacAlister behind them. She had stolen in 
noiselessly in her list slippers, and had heard the 
last statement of the Colonel, which had almost 
taken away every particle of her breath with as- 
tonishment. 

“T have engaged with the landlady down stairs, 
Mrs. MacAlister, for the hire of her apartments,” 
explained the Colonel once more. “ You will be 
glad to hear this.” 

“Shall 1?” replied Mrs. MacAlister, still pant- 
ing. ‘“And—and, mercy on me, when do you 
come ?” 

“Oh! I’m not going away again,” he said. “I 
have paid her handsomely for the extra trouble 
I have caused—I do not remember what I gave 
her, but it was all I had in my pocket, and she 
seemed very thankful. It’s a pity she’s so deaf,” 
he added, the landlady’s affliction having evident- 
ly struck him seriously, it having led on his part 
to very considerable shouting, up in a corner 
too, as he had feared his bellowings into her éar 
would disturb his daughter’s rest up stairs. 

Mrs, MacAlister turned pale and sat down. 

“T am sorry,” she murmured, “very sorry. It 
will excite Clara very much to know you are in 
the same house. You must consider that very 
seriously, Colonel.” 

“Don’t tell her.” 

“Ah! yes—no—I had forgotten that.” 

“There is not the slightest occasion to tell 
her,” said the Colonel. “I shall not see her un- 
til the doctor gives me full permission.” 

“Yes—but—” 

“ My dear lady,” said the Colonel, “ trust me to 
be discreet now, with all the happiness of my life 
at stake. I will be the staidest and quietest of 
men, waiting down stairs patiently for the better 
news, ae Sey grant, will come quickly to me.” 

“ Yes, 

Ages Colonel Darrell’s bad habit of not wait- 





ing for his companion’s answer asserted itself. 
He was too r to get on with his own side of 
the argument to listen to the others, and, besides, 
it was a clear waste of time, now that he had 
made up his mind. 

“ And it is all settled for good,” he said. “The 
landlady goes in half an hour. I have sent a 
messenger for my boxes from the hotel, and here 
is home for me.” 

“Yes, home indeed !” whispered Mrs, MacAlis- 
ter to herself. 

And it was home, or something like it—a some- 
thing with a strange and awful difference, which 
only the actress could have explained. Father, 
mother, and child under one roof, and each apar t 
and ignorant of the triple union. How was it to 
end now, thought Mrs. MacAlister? What was to 
follow this? 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 
HELEN’S LUCK, 


As Helen Rhodes entered the big drawing- 
room, and with the slight courtesy of prescrip- 
tion presented herself before Miss Jerdane and 
the gentleman with whom she was talking, a quick 
look of surprise passed over the face of the lat- 
ter. The girl’s tall, lithe, graceful figure, her fair 
face with its singularly pure, grave, and harmo- 
nious lines, and expression of trustfulness and 
innocence without any touch of foolishness, her 
fresh sweet voice, as she addressed the few words, 
“ Bessie told me to come to you,” to Miss Jerdane, 
made an instant impression on Mr. Townley Gore. 
He had been for more than half an hour in con- 
ference with Miss Jerdane, and Helen had been 
the subject of their discourse, but nothing that 
was said had conveyed to him the idea that the 
daughter of his dead friend was a handsome and 
distinguished-looking girl, Miss Jerdane had 
spoken of Helen as “nice,” and “good,” and 
“intelligent,” in an evenly commendatory tone 
which had given her hearer no distinct impres- 
sion at all; and Mr. Townley Gore’s general no- 
tion of school-girls was that they were lumpy, 
awkward, freckled, and giggling. He felt in an 
instant that any awkwardness which existed was 
on his side, when, as “ an old friend of her father,” 
he introduced himself to Helen. A flush of color 
suffused her face, but quickly faded; she placed 
her hand in that which Mr. Townley Gore extend- 
ed to her, and said: 

“You are very kind, sir. I did not know my 
father had a friend in England.” 

There was not the slightest intention of re- 
proach or notion of sarcasm in Helen’s mind, 
but the discreet Miss Jerdane—a faded, fair, thin- 
featured woman, with a kind, anxious face—was 
disconcerted by her words, They seemed to 
charge this grand-looking gentleman, who meant 
so well by her unfortunate pupil, with neglect ; 
and how would he take them? Excellently well, 
it seemed, for he said with a smile as he released 
Helen’s hand and placed a chair for her: 

“Nor did I know that my friend had a daugh- 
ter in England. If I had known, I should have 
made acquaintance with you long ago. Miss Jer- 
dane will tell you the circumstances that have 
brought me here now, and that I come from your 
father.” 

“From my father !” 

“ Yes, my dear young lady. Your father left 
a letter in which he commended you to my care, 
and I have talked things over with Miss Jerdane. 
She will explain; and I need only say that I am 
very glad to be able to be of any use to my old 
friend’s daughter, and that I hope all will go well. 
And now, Miss Jerdane, if you will excuse me, I 
think I must go. You will kindly let me hear 
from you according to your promise.” 

Miss Jerdane, who was not familiar with the 
happy faculty of men for escaping from an em- 
barrassing position, and avoiding the doing of 
anything that they do not like to do, was not a 
little surprised by the precipitate retreat of Mr. 
Townley Gore. She had not the clew to the sud- 
den change from the politely matter-of-fact gen- 
tleman who had inquired into the circumstances 
of Helen Rhodes’s position and discussed her 
prospects in the coolest possible manner, before 
he saw the girl, into the embarrassed and almost 
emotional person who now took a hurried leave 
of herself and her astonished pupil. 

“Miss Jerdane, what does it mean ?” 

“Tt means good news, my dear. You have 
great reason to be thankful to Providence: the 
painful uncertainty of your position is at an end.” 

“ How »” 

The slowness and primness of the good school- 
mistress’s speech—matters of inveterate habit— 
were, for the first time, extremely trying to Helen, 
whose heart was throbbing, and whose nerves 
were tingling ; but she strove to subdue her emo- 
tion, lest Miss Jerdane should pause again to re- 
buke it. 

“The gentleman whom you have just seen, my 
dear, is Mr. Townley Gore, and I understand from 
Messrs. Simpson & Rees that he is a person of 
excellent position and fortune ; while he has him- 
self informed me that your respected father and 
he were friends in their youth. Mr. Townley 
Gore proposes that you shall go and reside with 
Mrs. Townley Gore and himself when my estab- 
lishment here is broken up, and undertakes the 
care and responsibility of your future. I con- 

tulate you, my dear Helen; you are indeed a 

‘ortunate girl, and, as I had the satisfaction of 

assuring Mr. Townley Gore, I am certain you will 


deserve your good fortune.” 
Helen, pale and breathless, followed her slow, 
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formal words. Some of them sounded oddly: 
the good fortune of an orphan girl among stran- 
gers! But she strove to resist that feeling, while 
trying to understand what had come to her. 

“T don’t quite know,” she faltered ; “am I to 
be—a—am I to belong to this lady and gentle- 
man ?” 

“ Belong to them? No; of course not! That 
is quite a foolish question, Helen, How can you 
belong to people who are not blood-relations ?” 

“Then am I to be a governess there, or how is 
it to be?” 

“You are certainly not to be a governess, be- 
cause there are no children. You will just live 
with Mr. and Mrs, Townley Gore, and make your- 
self useful, I suppose. I should be very sorry to 
think that after the years you have passed and 
the advantages you have had at the Hill House, 
you would find any difficulty in doing that, Their 
house is in Kaiser Crescent, a splendid mansion, 
no doubt, and you will have every comfort. I 
only hope you will always regulate your conduct 
on the principles I have inculcated in your mind.” 

Why was it that the sudden light thrown upon 
the darkness of poor Helen’s prospects did not 
cheer her? Why was it that the answer, so ut- 
terly unhoped for, to that grim question, “ What 
was to become of her?’ made so unexpectedly, 
did not bring with it the vast relief with which, 
an hour before, she had believed an answer to it 
must be hailed? Why did there come to her a 
sickening conviction that Miss Jerdane’s satisfac- 
tion was largely due to getting rid of her own re- 
sponsibility in a thoroughly final way; and also, 
just at the moment that her fortunes were taking 
an unlooked-for turn for good, a terror of great 
loneliness and evil foreboding? Who can tell? 
It was so. 

The next question Helen asked Miss Jerdane 
was apparently irrelevant, 

“Ts Mrs. Townley Gore ill?” 

“Til? No; not that I knowof. Mr. Townley 
Gore said nothing about her health, Why?” 

“ Because—dear Miss Jerdane, don’t be angry 
with me, don’t think me ungrateful ;” Helen wrung 
her slight fingers and looked piteously into Miss 
Jerdane’s face—“ I wonder she did not come to 
see me too, They are quite strangers, you know, 
and I am so lonely, and it is such a little time 
since papa died, and when you are gone away 
there will be no one. I am frightened; I con- 
fess that I am frightened. It is so strange, if 
these people mean to be kind to me, that the lady 
did not come too, And he staid such a little 
while, I could not get to have the least feeling of 
knowing him.” 

In an outburst of feeling most unusual to her, 
and of which Miss Jerdane had had no previous 
experience, not even when she told her of the 
death of Herbert Rhodes at Chundrapore, Helen 
sank on her knees, and hid her face in Miss Jer- 
dane’s lap, crying, with wild stormy sobs which 
strangely shook the composure of the school- 
mistress, 

“This is very unreasonable,” she said, affect- 
ing a sternncss which she did not feel, for Helen’s 
quick-witted perception of the flaw in the pro- 
ceedings of the Townley Gores had touched what 
was womanly in her; “you really must not give 
way like this. Just consider—there, now, sit down 
and dry your eyes, that’s right—just consider the 
godsend this is, Your poor father had only five 
hundred pounds in the world to leave you; I am 
quite unable to help you; peculiar circumstances 
have left you in a terribly unprotected position, 
and here are friends of your father’s raised up, 
at the providential moment, to give you a home 
and protection.” 

“But to be quite dependent upon them; and 
they are strangers ?” 

“My dear,” said Miss Jerdane severely, “you 
are really incomprehensible. The thing to be 
regarded with wonder is that strangers should 
offer you a home at all; that they should permit 
you to be dependent on them. Believe me, this is 
a most uncommon case, however strong the tie 
of friendship between your father and Mr. Town- 
ley Gore may have been, There is a proverb, I 
don’t use it in any offensive sense as you know 
well, which says, ‘ Beggars must not be choosers,’ 
and only yesterday I, at least, should have been 
very much puzzled to tell what was to become of 

you.” 

The very words she herself had used to Jane; 
the very form of the question that haunted and 
beset her. By a strong effort Helen controlled 
herself, and Miss Jerdane, with an approving 
glance at her, went on: 

“It is very well, of course, for a girl to be able 
to make her own way in the world, but not by 
any means so well as to have it comfortably made 
or provided for her; and I am very thankful such 
is to be your case, for I shall always take a sin- 
cere interest in you.” 

Helen felt a slight shiver pass over her,- “ Sin- 
cere interest” is little enough when offered as the 
utmost that any human being has to give to the 
hungry heart of seventeen, but she felt ever so 
much older than that all of a sudden, and she 
thanked Miss Jerdane with composure, which that 
lady regarded as re-assuring and safe, 

“And now,” she said, briskly, “that you are 
quite reasonable again, and determined to see 
things in their right light, I will tell you what your 
friend’s wishes are. Mr. Townley Gore would 
have thought well of your remaining with me had 
I been keeping on the school, but I explained to 
him at once that I was giving up everything here. 
You are to remain with me until just before I 
leave London, and I am to fix the day for your 
going to your new home.” 

“Am I not to see him? Will not Mrs, Town- 
ley Gore come to see me ?” 

“T do not know for certain, but I should say 
not. They are leaving town, he said, and he‘did 
not say anything about Mrs. Townley Gore’s com- 
ing here. Now that I come to think of it, she 
may possibly be an invalid; for when I mention- 
ed to him that there was a sum in hand for your 





outfit for India, as it had fortunately not been 
bought, and asked whether I should take Mrs, 
Townley Gore’s instructions about your wardrobe, 
he said, ‘ Certainly not, my dear madam}; you are 
a far better judge than my wife of what will be 
requisite for Miss Rhodes,’ That is not the case, 
you know, but I could not contradict Mr. Townley 
Gore.” 

“T sha’n’t want anything,” said Helen, hurried- 
ly; “I couldn’t wear anything but deep mourning 
for a long time. May I have the money to take 
with me—the very last money my dear papa sent 
over forme? It is my very own,isit not?” _ 

“Yes, my dear, it is your own; and the money 
sent to Messrs. Simpson & Rees for your passage 
out to India, that will be at your disposal too. 
And now, as I have other things to attend to, you 
may go and tell your news to your friend Jane. 
You will see how highly she will appreciate your 
good fortune.” 

Helen left the big drawing-room, feeling thor- 
oughly bewildered. Within little more than an 
hour two solutions of the haunting question, 
“What was to become of her?” had been offer- 
ed, but no freedom of choice between the two 
was left to her. 

“ And oh, Jane,” she said, when she had con- 
cluded her surprising narrative, “I wish—I wish 
it was to your aunt that Iwas going. She pitied 
me, and thought of me, and planned for me, when 
she had never seen me; and you would have been 
there; but these grand fine people, this lady—” 

“Helen,” said Jane, gravely, her steady eyes 
searching the face before her with an anxious 


gaze, “this lady has never seen you either, and_ 


she too offers you a home.” 

“Yes; but how? I know it is wrong and 
foolish, but I feel afraid of Mrs. Townley Gore. 
If she had been a kind woman she would have 
come, or she would at least have sent some mes- 
sage to a poor girl like me. I would a thousand 
times rather be going to sew in your aunt’s milli- 
nery rooms.” 

“You must not talk such nonsense as that,” 
said Jane; “in the first place, because the ar- 
ramgement that has been made for you is what 
your father-wished, That ought to be enough 
for you.” 

“Yes,” said Helen, despondently; “I know it 
ought, and that is one reason why I feel so un- 
happy, because it isn’t. There’s something very 
bad in me, Jane; indeed there is.” 

“Probably; but it isn’t that,” said Jane, with 
the air of being ever so many years older than 
her hearer, “I don’t wonder at your feeling 
that this thing might have been made pleasanter, 
but you must not dwell on that. You are going 
to be kept in your own position ; you will not have 
to come down as we were saying a little while 
ago; you will have a friend with real power in 
Mr. Townley Gore, whatever the lady may be.” 

Much more of the same sort was said by Jane 
Merrick to Helen Rhodes, for Miss Jerdane had 
correctly calculated on the good sense and dis- 
cretion of her elder pupil; and much too that 
was essentially girlish talk, for the one was not 
so sad nor the other so sensible but that they 
could stray into wondering about the Townley 
Gores, their house, their way of life, their “ go- 
ings on” in general, and into speculating upon 
what Helen might have to do and might be ex- 
pected to be. As the whole of this was mere 
speculation, entirely unaided by knowledge of 
any kind, it was unprofitable, except in so far as 
it tended to raise Helen’s spirits, 


We have seen that one of the fixed principles 
of Mrs. Townley Gore's conduct was never to quar- 
rel with her husband, This rule was founded on 
calculation; she was entirely convinced that it 
would not “pay” to depart from it. But never 
since she had set herself to abide by that rule 
had she been so strongly tempted to break it, to 
indulge in vehement anger merely because anger 
would be an indulgence, to burn a candle at the 
playing of a game not worth it, as she was when 
Mr. Townley Gore gave her an account of his vis- 
it to the Hill House. Mr. Townley Gore’s man- 
ner was distinctly embarrassed. Her mode of 
receiving his first communication had been clev- 
erly designed to embarrass him, and her air of 
polite but slightly bored indifference was not cal- 
culated to relieve him. They had dined alone. 
Mrs. Townley Gore was going out. She was brill- 
iantly dressed, and looking very handsome, She 
was in good spirits too. The business of plea- 
sure for that night began with a concert at the 
house of a duchess, and Mrs. Townley Gore was 
to take with her the beautiful Miss Chevenix, 
whose singing had been quite a feature all through 
the season, Miss Chevenix was to sing for the 
duchess, and Mrs. Townley Gore was so anxious 
that she should be in good voice, and found so 
much to say about it, that only by resolutely put- 
ting the subject aside did Mr. Townley Gore suc- 
ceed in getting a hearing for himself, But then, 
with one quiet look at him, and one transient 
contraction of her dark level eyebrows, his wife 


. prepared to listen, and stood on her guard, Lean- 


ing back in her chair, and pulling a gorgeous rose 
to pieces, while she slightly nodded when he made 
a pause and seemed to await a remark, she did 
not utter a word; but the rose leaves were rent 
into very little shreds, and Mrs, Townley Gore’s 
complexion required subduing by the powder puff 
when the story had come to an end. 

“ Well, Caroline,” said Mr. Townley Gore, after 
the pause of a full minute, “and what do you say 
to it all? You see, as the arrangement you pro- 
posed was impossible, I have done the next best 
thing, and I can not help thinking you will ad- 
mire and like the girl.” 

Without the slightest reference, either by word 
or look, to this remark, Mrs. Townley Gore put 
to her husband a point-blank question: 

“ How long do you intend Miss Rhodes to re- 
side here ?” 

“How long? Well, I don’t know. I didn’t— 
In fact, I gave Miss Jerdane to understand that 








the arrangement might be permanent. I thought, 
under the circumstances, you know; and she 
really is so very presentable, so handsome, so dis- 
tinguished. But”—here Mr. Townley Gore look- 
ed at his wife with discouragement in every line 
of his face, and made an admission of weakness 
which she rated at its full value—‘of course, 
Caroline, the matter must depend on circum- 
stances. When the girl is here, you will be able 
to decide on what is best to be done.” 

Mrs. Townley Gore was saved from having to 
reply by the announcement of the carriage. 

“T don’t think I blundered by telling her of 
the girl’s beauty,” so ran the thoughts of Mr. 
Townley Gore, as he indulged in some disconcert- 
ed musing before he applied himself to his own 
evening’s amusements, “Her temper is not a 
sweet one, certainly, but she is not so little-mind- 
ed as all that. However, it’s no good bothering 
about it. I have done the best I could for the 
girl, She must only take her chance with Caro- 
line.” 

And then Mr, Townley Gore made one more 
resolution in connection with the subject. That 
resolution was that he would keep strictly to him- 
self, with the sole exception of its inevitable par- 
ticipation by the business bosoms of Messrs, 
Simpson & Rees, the fact of the absolute pen- 
nilessness of Herbert Rhodes’s daughter. The 
solicitors had told him of the failure of the In- 
fallible Insurance Office; but he had said nothing 
of it to his wife or to Miss Jerdane. Under any 
circumstances, Helen should have five hundred 
pounds. To that extent, at any rate, the old debt 
should be paid, and no one, except, perhaps, his 
silent creditor in the other world, be the wiser. 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





Case for Night-Clothes.—Outline Embroidery. 
See i! lustration on page 317. 


Tuts case is made of cream-colored linen momic- 
cloth, and ornamented with outline embroidery in stem 
stitch with colored cotton. The piece required for the 
under side is nineteen inches wide and fifteen inches 
long, that for the upper side seventeen inches and a 
half wide and eleven inches long, and that for the flap 
six inches lon; of the same width as the upper 
side. The designs given by Figs. 50 and 51, Suppie- 
ag ee to the upper side according to 
the illustration, and the work ia executed in stem 
stitch. The flap is embroidered in the same manner. 
The material for the upper side is turned down half an 
inch all around, hemmed at the top, and then stitched 
down on the back on the remaining three sides. The 
flap is turned down half an inch at the top and the 
side ed hemmed on the latter, and stitched down 


on the along the top. The flap is ravelled at the 
lower edge,‘and the back on all sides, for fringe an 
inch deep. 





Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 317. 


‘Tuxsz monograms are worked on linen with fine 
embroidery cotton, Fig. 1 in satin, overcast, and knot- 


_ted stitch, and Fig. 2 in satin and in overcast stitch. 





Round Hats, Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 317, 


Tux brown English straw hat, Fig. 1, has a broad 
straight crown, and a brim three inches and a half 
wide, which is wired and rolled back on the right side 
in the manner shown in the illustration. The brim is 
bound half an inch wide on the outside with a gather- 
ed strip of brown velvet three inches wide, which is 
turned on the inside, and joined to a brown satin facing. 
The trimming consists of five brown and three pale 
pink ostrich tips arranged in a wreath about the crown, 
and a bow in the middle of the back made of loops of 
brown satin and an end, which is carried to the inside 
of the brim. 

The | round hat, Fig. 2, is of fine Tuscan straw. 
The brim is four inches and a half wide where it forms 
the revers on the left side, and three inches wide on the 
bape side, and is faced with maize satin merveilleux. 

e satin is shirred three times in three rows, at inter- 
vals of a quarter of an inch, over wire, around the outer 
edge, and without at an inch and two inches from the 
edge, and is joined to the hat in such a manner as to 
form puffs between the shirring on the revers. A large 
bow of striped ribbon in maize, lilac, and maroon, in- 
terwoven with gold threads, and two tea-roses, trim 
the revers. The trimming for the outside of the hat 
consists of two _— ostrich feathers and a spray 
of tea-roses and bu: 








THE CZARINA. 


ARIA FEODOROVNA, Empress of Russia, 
is best known to us all by her original name 
of Dagmar. She is the second daughter of King 
Christian IX. of Denmark, and is the sister of 
King George of Greece, and of the Princess of 
Wales, the future Queen of England. She is one 
of the handsomest women of Europe. She has 
an oval face, regular in its outline, a brilliant com- 
plexion, glossy brown hair, and bright intelligent 
eyes. She is the happiest in her domestic rela- 
tions of all the princesses who occupy a throne, 
and she fully deserves her happiness. 

Sophia Frederica Dagmar Maria was born in 
the year 1847, and thus was in her fifth year be- 
fore her father, the obscure Duke of Sonderburg- 
Gliicksburg, had any prospect of ascending the 
throne of Denmark. The home in which her early 
years were passed was a humble one; the finan- 
cial circumstances of the family were so limited 
that the daughters were compelled to dispense 
with all needless luxuries. Milliners’ bills were 
unknown to the happy parents, for the young 

rincesses made their own bonnets, and cheerful- 
ly turned their own dresses. They lived a sim- 
ple country life, and were brought up by their 
mother, Queen Louise, to a love of the domestic 
virtues, 

Dagmar’s first public appearance was at the 
marriage of the Princess of Wales, and many 
who saw her at the entrance of Alexandra into 
London did not hesitate to assign the palm of 
beauty to the younger sister, It was her beauty, 
modesty, and talents which gained for her the 
love of the Czarowitz Nicholas, As the affianced 
bride of the heir to the throne, she was warmly 
welcomed by the imperial family, and the late 
Czar even then called her his “dear Dagmar.” 
But her prospects of sitting on the most splen- 
did throne of the world suddenly vanished. The 
imperial lover died in the twenty-second year of 





his age. As he lay on his death-bed at Nice, all 
the members of the imperial family were with 
him, the Czar his father, the Czarina his mother, 
the Grand Dukes his brothers, and the high dig- 
nitaries of the empire which all men had hoped 
might one day have been his. One face, how- 
ever, was wanting, and the young prince express- 
ed an urgent request that his affianced bride 
should be summoned to bid him an eternal fare- 
well, She hastened to his bedside. He told her 
that his only sorrow at dying thus early was the 
thought that she, who had been destined to share 
the greatest of earthly thrones, might by his de- 
cease be deprived of a station which she would 
have filled most nobly. His last entreaty to her 
was to bestow the hand that was to have been 
his on the beloved brother who would succeed 
him, and to give to Alexander the love which 
Nicholas could no longer claim, Amid the tears 
of the listeners, the young couple, deeply moved 
by the strange request, assented to the wish of 
the dying man, and Nicholas died with the con- 
solation of knowing that he had done his best to 
promote the happiness of her he held so dear. 
Naturally there were, at first, some inward mis- 
givings on both sides, but community of sorrow 
brought the two young hearts together. The 
wooing was, however, a sad one, in a bereaved 
household and amid a mourning nation. 

The marriage took place on the 9th of No- 
vember, 1866, with all the pomp and splendor 
which the court of Russia and the Greek Church 
know so well how to display. The ceremonies 
were manifold. The first step was the admission 
of the princess into the bosom of the Orthodox 
Church. ._The ceremony took place in the chapel 
of the Winter Palace. Into the crowd of brill- 
jant courtiers and glittering ecclesiastics the Em- 
peror entered, leading the Princess by the hand. 
Her dress was a simple white robe, trimmed with 
swan’s-down; no veil concealed her head; not a 
single jewel glittered on her person; she looked 
the image of purity. The ritual of confirmation 
was gone through, and then, having received the 
name Maria Feodorovna, she was anointed with 
the holy chrism, and received the communion 
according to the Greek rite. On the following 
day the chapel was again crowded. The previ- 
ous ceremony had been a family affair; this was 
a public one. The diplomatic corps was present 
to witness the betrothal of the Czarowitz Alex- 
ander Alexandrovitch and the Princess Maria 
Feodorovna. On the 9th of November, fourteen 
days after the betrothal, the marriage itself took 
place. The face of the bride was flushed with 
excitement and bright with hope. On her dark 
locks rested a crown of priceless diamonds, grace- 
ful and light as a chaplet of flowers, A mass 
of jewels covering the whole upper part of the 
bodice glittered on her breast. Her robe of white 
moiré antique was embroidered with diamonds, 
and a train of crimson velvet, trimmed with er- 
mine, was carried by four chamberlaias, The im- 
pressive and mystical ritual of the Church was 
duly performed, and the listeners were charmed 
by the purity of accent with which the bride 
made her responses, A pure Russian accent is 
by no means common in fashionable Russian 
circles, 

The Annitchkoff Palace was assigned to the 
young couple as their abode. It is a handsome 
building on the Great Prospect, originally built 
by the Empress Elizabeth for Count Razumoffsky. 
It has no particular historical interest, unless the 
fact that it was twice purchased by Catherine, 
and twice given by her to Potemkin. It used to 
be the favorite place for councils during the reign 
of Nicholas ; it is now the model home of Russia, 
Here Maria Feodorovna displays the simple man- 
ners, the intellectual tastes, the noble purposes, 
the hatred of flattery, which distinguished her as 
Dagmar. Here to her husband she is still Dag- 
mar. Always busy with her children, and anx- 
ious to make her household agreeable to her hus- 
band, she loves the domestic hearth more than 
the pleasures of society. She has made few 
friends, but not a single enemy. No envy or cal- 
umny has ever assailed her; she is universally re- 
vered and loved. The events of the last few 
years have perhaps rendered her anti-German in 
feeling, but she has too high a sense of duty to 
allow her personal prejudices to influence her 
public action. She abhors all cruelty, and the 
cries of the Siberian exiles have often touched her 
heart. Could she have said the last word, these 
victims of the Third Section would often have 
been restored to their wives and families, The 
day, however, on which the Nihilists attempt to 
touch the life of her husband, will see her pity 
transformed to hate. 

She has been in the habit of annually paying a 
visit to her father at Copenhagen, and there meet- 
ing her sister, the Princess of Wales. In the com. 
pany of her husband she has visited Rome and 
Paris, and it has been observed that she prefers 
picture-galleries and museums to theatres and 
ball-rooms. She was as devoted as a daughter to 
her late mother-in-law, and vied with the Duchess 
of Edinburgh in her attentions during her last 
sickness, ~ She never concealed her disapprobation 
of the late Czar’s conduct toward his unfortunate 
Empress, yet she still retained his affection. 
“With a wife like Maria Feodorovna, I have no 
fear for the happiness of my son.” 

Queen Dagmar, after whom the Empress is 
called, was the wife of Waldemar the Victorious, 
and daughter of Ottocar, the great King of Bohe- 
mia, Her original name was Dragomir, which is 
said to mean “ the dear peace-maker,” but became 
in Danish mouths Dag-mar, or the “ Dag-maid.” 
Beloved in her father-land, the Queen Dagmar 
was idolized in her new home, She obtained 
from her husband the pardon of captives, the re- 
mission of taxes, and the cessation of civil strife. 
The Danes still call her “ the Peerless,” and Pro- 
fessor Thomson relates that he saw a young man 
fall down at Dagmar’s tomb at Ringsted, and ex- 
claim, “God bless you, good and noble Queen | 
your heart was as pure as it was brave.” 
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Wig. 3.—Dress ror Girt rrom 
5 vo 7 Years orp.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Deess ror Girt rrom 2 To 7 Yrars 
o_p.—Baox.—[See Fig. 4; and Fig. 7, Page 
308.]—Cur Patrern, No. 8079; Prioe 20 
Crnts.—[{For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, XIL., Figs. 42-49.) 


Fig. 1.—Drxss ror Girt From 
5 ro T Years otp.—Front, 
(See Fig. 3.] 

For description see Suppl. 





Fig. 1.—Xwpromerep Prttow-Case. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 52. 


















Work-Basket with Bag. 

Tus willow-ware basket is var- 
nished light brown, and trimmed 
with two maroon velvet lambrequin 
points. The design given by Fig. 
24, Supplement, is transferred to 
the points, and, following the out- 
lines, old gold silk cord is sewn down 
with overcast stitches of 
silk in the same shade. 
The velvet is slashed at 
the lower edge, and turn- 
ed to the wrong side along 
the serpentine line to 


Limousine Basqun, 
For description see Supplement. 
















Fig. 4.—Drrss ror Giri FROM 


308.)—Curt Parrern, No, 3079; 


Basque ror Ripinc-Hasrr.—Cur Partrern, No. 3081; Price 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 11-19. 












Work-Baskxet wirn Baa. 
For design sce Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 24. 





210 7 Years oLp.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 7, Page 


tern and description see 


| 

Prior 20 Cents.—[{For pat- | % 
Suppl., No. XIL. Figs. 42-49.) 
| 














Fig. 6.—Dress ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 
Yrans o.p.—{For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 

22-29, in last Pattern-sheet Number.) 


Fig. 5.—Dress ror Cutty From 
1 to 4 Years ory.—Cur Pat- 
reEn, No. 3080; Prior 15 Cents. 


For description see Suppl. 

























form points, which are trimmed as 
shown in the illustration with tas- 
sels of maroon wool and small balls 
of old gold silk. The upper edge is 
fastened on the inside of the basket, 
which is lined with maroon ¢ash- 
mere. The bag is made of old gold 
satin ; the lower edge is joined to 
the top of the basket, and the top is 
turned down and stitched 
in two rows to form a 
shirr, through which ma- 
roon silk cords are drawn. 
The old gold satin is 
studded with maroon 
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Dovste-Breastep Coat wira Suirrep Vest.—Cur Parrern, 
No. 3082; Price 25 Cents.—[For description see Supplement.) 
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Fig. 1.—Monoeram, 


woollen balls, The handle is wound 
with silk cord, and ornamented with 
old gold silk and maroon woollen balls, 
singly and in pendent bunches. 


Woven Braid and Crochet 
Edging for Bed-Linen. 

Tuts edging is worked with open- 
work braid an inch wide, such as that 
shown in the illustration, and medium 
fine cotton, as follows: 1st round.—>* 
7 de. (double crochet) separated by 2 
ch. (chain stitch) in the next 7 loops 
on one side of the braid, 5 ch., 1 de, 
on the last de. of the preceding 7, and 
1 de. in the next loop, working off the 
upper veins of both de. together, 2 ch., 
1 de. in the following loop, turn the 
work, and crochet back over the pre- 
ceding st. (stitch), 14 de, around the 5 
ch., 1 se. (single crochet) on the 6th of 
the 7 de, separated by 2 ch., 2 ch., 1 
se. on the 5th of the 7 de.; turn the 
work, 1 ch., 14 de. separated by 1 ch. 
on the preceding 14 de., 2 de. separated 
by 2 ch. in the next 2 loops, turn the 
work, 7 times alternately 5 ch. and 1 
se. around the following 2d single ch., 
then 5 ch., 1 se. on the 4th of the first 
7 de., 2 ch., 1 se. on the 3d of the 7 
de., turn the work, 5 de. around the 
next 5 ch., 7 times 6 de. around the 
following 5 ch., then 2 de, separated 
by 2 ch. in the next 2 loops, turn the 
work, 23 times alternately 2 ch. and 1 
te. (treble crochet) around the follow- 
ing 2d st., 1 sc. around the first 2 ch. 
in the round, turn the work, 23 times 
alternately 5 ch. and 1 se. around the 
next 2 ch., 2 ch.; repeat from >, but 
at every repetition connect the middle 
st. of the first of the 23 ch. scallops to 
the corresponding st. of the last scal- 
lop in the preceding pattern figure. 
2d round.—* 1 se. around the 5 ch. 
of the 2d ch. scallop in the next pat- 
tern figure, 20 times alternately 6 ch. 
and 1 se. around the next 5 ch.; re- 
peat from *, but at every repetition 
connect the 2d and 4th of the 6 ch, in 


Fig. 1.—Hem-stircuep Piuttow-Casze.—[See Fig. 2, Page 308.] 
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Woven Braip ann Crocuet Epoine ror Bep-Linen. 


EMBROIDERED SacuHer. 


For design see Supplement, No, VIIL., Fig. 27. 
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Fig. 1.—CasumMere MANTLE. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl, No, L, Figs. 1 and 2. 
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Fig. 2.—Tvuscan Srraw Har. 
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Case ror Nient-CLornes.—OvutTLINE EMBROIDERY. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIIL, Figs, 50 and 51. 
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Fig. 2.—Crioak ror Girt From 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD.—{For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No, XL, Figs, 34-41.) 
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Fig. 3.—Jersey Weppinc Mante, 
For description see 
Supplement. 











Fig. 2.—Monoeram. 


the first seallop to the corresponding 
st. in the last scallop in the preceding 
pattern figure. 3d round.—Work as 
in the preceding round, working only 
17 ch. seallops instead of 20, and 7 
ch. in each of them instead of 6 ch. 
4th round.—Work on the other side of 
the braid * 1 se. in the following 2d 
loop, 4 ch., 2 te., the uppermost veins 
of which are worked off together in the 
same loop with the preceding sec., 4 
ch.; repeat from *. 5th round.— 
Work in connection with the preced- 
ing round, going back over the st. in 
it, * 2 te., the uppermost veins of 
which are worked off together on the 
next 2 tc. worked off together in the 
preceding round, 4 ch., connect to the 
next 2 tc., 4 ch.; repeat from +, work- 
ing the first 2 tc. on the same st. to 
which the 4 ch. were connected. 6th 
round.—Alternately 1 sc. on the next 
2 tc. worked off together in the pre- 
ceding round, and 6 ch. 7th round.— 
Alternately 1 de. on the following 2d 
st. in the preceding round, and 1 ch. 


Embroidered Sachet. 

For this sachet two pieces of paste- 
board eight inches square are covered 
over thin wadding interlining with old 
gold satin, the one designed for the 
bottom on both sides, and that for the 
top on the under side only. The bot- 
tom is edged with old gold silk cord. 
The top is slightly wadded, and cover- 
ed in part by an embroidered strip of 
maroon velvet three inches and a half 
wide, which is set on diagonally. The 
design given by Fig. 27, Supplement, is 
transferred to the velvet, and the work 
is executed in chain, herring-bone, sat- 
in, and button-hole stitch with bronze 
and old gold using the dark 
shades for the middle figures and the 
light shades for the outer figures of 
the design. The top is covered on 
each side of the velvet strip with old 
gold satin, which is shirred diagonally 
in clusters of three rows at intervals 


silks, 
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of an inch, and set on so as to form puffs be- 
tween the clusters. It is edged with side-pleated 
old gold lace an inch and a half wide, set on un- 
der a ruching of old gold satin ribbon an inch 
wide. The ends of the ribbon are tied at the 
corners as shown in the illustration. The top 
and the bottom are held together with satin-cov- 
ered buttons and cord loops, 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
TONIC IN FEEBLE DIGESTION. 


I save found Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to be a 
good tonic where there was enfeebled digestion.— 
{Adv.) Altamont,Iils, G. Soutacennaur, M.D. 








Rixer’s American Face Powder is a delicate and 
absolutely harmless toilet article —Frank Leslie's 
Lady's Journal, Those who prefer a liquid prep- 
aration will find Riker’s Cream of Roses the most 
satisfactory article to use.—{ Com.] 





DRS. —e NGS REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga S ga, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and Chron Pp aietecs: Turkish, Russian, Roman, and ali 
other Baths; Electricity, Swedish Movement, Spring 
Waters, etc., are employed. Send for Circular. ~-[Adv. j 





—— —— 


Wr saw the “German Corn Remover” man, and he 
says it will cure anything in the way of corns, except 
those that need blasting with dynamite. Sold by 
Druggists. 25 cents.—[Adv.) 





Brean, biscuit, and cakes raised with Hanford’s None 
Such Buking Powder does not sour on the stomach, 
causing dyspepsia, av poaptg &c. It costs more, but 
you get the pest. "Soi by all’ leading grocers.—[{Com.]} 





ADVE RISE SEMEN'LS 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 


pastry. Can be eaten by ge mee without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cana, by all Grocers. 

___ Roya. Baxixe Powper Co., New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
; BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


7? Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 














pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
tourists. 
ta ‘niversally prescribed by the Faculty. 
for Constipation, 
ea de 1"* Classe 
G R | L LO and Druggists. 

-lb. Cartoons. 
and neatly packed in one- 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 

Decorative Art ate 
—_, CREWELS, SILKS, FLOSSES, &c. 
t 


drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
bile, headache, he’ emorrhoids, 
ce rebral congestion, &c. 
yuapenet by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paria 
75 cents the box. 
‘ ps > hI 
THURBER’S BIRD SEED, 
Our Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
jj pound cartoons, with a piece 
aa) of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
THURBER’S Bird Seed; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 
BENTLEY BROS., 856 Broadway, 
(OPPOSITE DOMESTIO BUILDING. ) 
Goods. _Lowest Prices. _ Catalogues free. 
NEW YORK SHOPPING 


and is highly recommended by 
____ Dorchester, Mass. 
Sold by all Chemists 
Prgreriy. Mixed in 
r\ ed, combined by an expert, 
toon. If you wish your Birds 
ages to go with the Seed. 
Splendid assortment of designs and commenced 
Of every description for ladies and geutiemen, 








House- 


hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 





ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEW ELLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is appro- 

riated to a wT complete stock of fine BRONZES, 
Mt: antel Sets, Marble, Bronze, and Polished Brass 
CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) stem-winding 
attachments controlled by this house; travelling 
Clocks, &c., together with choicest pieces of decor- 
ative PORCELAIN, in Plaques, Vases, Jardinieres, &c., 
of the Royal Wessenies, Wtnilan. and other favorite 
Wares, selected with critical taste and of the latest 
importation, forming a collection of rare merit. 

Visits, if for inspection only, are particularly invited. 





BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
Jig CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
» ever made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 
hysicians as not rayestoms to 
 Pealth. For sale by Chicago 
Corset Co. 67 Washington 8t., 
Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED woh = > Canvassing Ags ts 
ted in all parts of the U.S. 


‘WAITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 ay $30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7 00 
Fine Gold-band Frénch China Tea Sets,44 pieces. 8 50 
Richly Decorated Fr’ch China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 12 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white........... 5 
White English Porcelain meagre — 100 pieces. 14 00 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz........... 3 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFU RNISHING GOODS. 

Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 

application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer free of 
charge. Sent C.O.D. or P.O. Money Order. 


6000 AGENTS WANTED. 
Sewing Companion 















— ofth 
scissors, mak ing avery 
neat ornament for the 
room, as well as to help 
keep = in their re- 
postive This is 
best neelling article 

you SA 
irl, mime years old, in Iowa, 
in two s. One agent | 


all or 





FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
rerTH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Barsamic dentifrice has 


a beneficial effect on the TEETH and GUMs. 
Impure Breatn, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 


use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists. 








NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 
A Priceless boon 









FOLDING CHALE CO. ow 3 Haven, Conn. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mime. Julian’s Specific is the only ~— 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may ad address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 





DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


= with a New Material, 
called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure, 


For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1 25, 


WARNER BRO’s, 
372 Broadway, N.Y. 


& J. SLOANE 


Invite an examination of their 


UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT | & 


TURKISH, 
PERSIAN, 
AND INDIA 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


Selected by their own Agents in the East, and Im- 
ported direct. 


649, 651, & 655 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





















The Saly for! lids and the Aged. An 
eee Allment for the Crowth and 
of fants and Chiidren. 
A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 








Intestines. 
8 justly celebrated D Dietetic ne GLUTEN d nd 
in 2o somite Prine pay wae the 
rived h FLINT 
WHEAT CEREAL, a sold extract, ~~ & inven- 


R 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDRE and for Mothers 
Sufficient Nourishment i* — an ag 
e oe preparations made animal © 
us which are liable to stimulate the 
_— and irritate the i organs, it embraces 
n 
That which makes ‘strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Biood. 
That which Is easy of Digestion-~- never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders incidental to childh 
e.. a it would pe _—. to 
ing in Food or Dessert mo Creamy or 
lie ous, ey more Nourishin ms "Str 
alim: in_ Fevers mp) ts, 
Dyspepsia and General bevility, its 3 its M 
lience in all Intestinal 
Speedo, Corents Diarrhcea and Cholera 
nfantum 
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LADIES, 


MAKE YOUR OWN TURKISH pce 
by drawing in Rags, Yarns, &c., into one of my Stamped 
Burlap Patterns in Turkish, Floral, and Animal Designs. 
Easy and fascinating work. Large sample, with hook 
and eal directions, sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
—— of $1. Send for circular, mailed free. Agents 
anted. GEO. DWA 


RDs, 
$39 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


1 0 ELEGANT CHROMO PICTURE CARDS, 
no two alike, 50 cents.; 100 Comics, &c., 
25 cents; 100 Small Chromo Cards, 25 cents; 100 
Beautiful Embossed Pictures, 25 cents. — pONt- 
paid, by Cc. 8. RILEY, | Buffalo, N .¥. 











H Self-Acting Window Shade Rollers, 





Admitted Superior to All Others. 
ASK YOUR UPHOLSTERER FOR THEM. 
MANUFACTURED AT 


81, 83 & 85 Centre St., New York. 














EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the fs peewee of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a carefu 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. 
breakfast-tables with a delicatel 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until pons 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well seruese 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame. 
Civil Service Gazette, 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene, 
Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’'S 
1. BEAUTIFUL. | ——_ LOOMING | 





Bor noes ce teatied OLERGE ae 





ices. § 





one We DINOS & CONARD co. 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 









) The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
iy APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
mL the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they bg cong F 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NO’ 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the anger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she valués her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with 
ilege of ates, To be had ONLY of M 
©. THOMPSON, 107 State St, Chleage. 
for Illustrated Catalogue f ree. 








The Only Remedy 


ers ee 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


power to cure all diseases. 


Are We Sick 7 


— |} —____#}-___________} 
Because we allow these y+ ye organs to be 
come clogged or torpid, @ sonous h 
enone are therefore yhwy 1 
t should be Vane 


Biliousness. i a? Kid 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous —— 

causin: endear ty ese organs and 
etoring What Ss peered peor 
and aches? 


Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound a 





STAMPING PERFORATED PATTERNS. 
Thousands of letters on hand proving satisfaction. 
Fine paper, good designs, good test, durable. Patterns 
of any sty les on hand or made to order. Send for cir- 
culars. Try, and you will be convinced. Send your 
names and address correctly to 
__ As _ BE RNARD, 401 Canal St., No Xo N.Y. 


BISCOTINE, 


FOOD for CHILDREN and INVALIDS, 
Giyeerine Sans Pareil Hair Tonic, 
TRADE-MARK. 








Toilet Sachets 
Waters, D'Iris 
Violet, de Florence. 
—" Compound 
Heliotrope, Orris 
&c Dentifrice, 


Established 1770. 


DELLUC & CO,, French Pharmacists, 





Send for Circular. 635 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Mention Harper’s Bazar. 
In New Mais 1 
Yous LS Snort Sf 
ord Ch yo I 
for abe, "Langort Card Book contain sampies.of all a 
é Oe. House in Ly. Be 
ae ag Northford, Ot. 
3 LOVELY Moss- cast & — tae Cards, 


name on, lc. A 82-col. story paper Free with 
every order. Amxnioaw Carp Co. , West Haven, Conn, 


AQ Lovely Floral, Panel, Hand,& Boquet Chromo Cards, 
with name, 10c. Franklin Pr "tg Co., New Haven,Ct. 
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E.RUULEY &5 


Grand and Allen Streets, Nv. Y. 
DRESS SILKS. 


25 PIECES GROS GRAIN SILKS, 85 CTS. 
SPLENDID QUALITY, USUAL PRICE, 
20 INCHES WIDE, $1 15. 


HEAVIER and WIDER GOODS, NEWEST SHADES, 
$1 25, $1 35, $1 50, 


150 PIECES DAMASSE SILKS AND SATINS TO 
MATCH—GREAT BARGAINS, AT 75c., #1, 
$1 25, $1 85, $1 50, 


ANOTHER LOT, 20-INCH GROS GRAINS, AT 89c. 
SUMMER DRESS SILKS, 
45c., S8c., 65, CHEAP. 


FINER GRADES BLACK SILKS, $1 25, $1 50, 
BELLON, PONSON, BONNET, $1 75, $2, 








AND GIVERNAUD., up. 
SPLENDID LOT DAMASSE SATINS, AT 95c., $1, 
#1 25, $1 50, $1 TH, 


$2. 
ELEGANT PATTERNS IN FINE GOODS, at $2 50; 
GENERALLY SOLD AT $3 AND $8 25. 


TRIMMING SILKS. 


BLACK SATINS, 19-INCH, AT 48c., 50c., 60c., T5c., up. 
10 PIECES SUPERB UALITY, 22-INCH, #1 yard. 
ALL COLORS AND SHADES TO MATCH, 40c., 

50c., Tic., $1. 

MILLINERY SILKS, SHADED AND BROCADES. 


NOVELTIES IN OMBRE SATINS. 
SHADED MERVEILLEUX, 
ROMAN STRIPE, 
DICE PATTERNS, &c. 
LARGEST es IN THIS CITY. 


ORDERS ; BY MAIL 


RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 31114 Grand St, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68,70 Allen St. 


FRENCH HAND-MADE 
UNDERGARMENTS. 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS A 
JOB LOT OF 5 CASES OF THESE GOODS, IN 
WHICH WE OFFER UNUSUAL BARGAINS, AS 
BELOW, 











—_ 


1 LOT FRENCH UNDERGARMENTS AT $1 00 
EACH, CONTAINING NO GARMENT WORTH 
LESS THAN $1 25, 

1 LOT FRENCH UNDERGARMENTS AT $1 25 
EACH; WORTH FULLY $1 50. 

AND, 1 LOT MARKED AT $1 50 EACH, IN 
WHICH THERE IS NO GARMENT WORTH LESS 
THAN $2 00. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th St, 845 & 847 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 


Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosicry, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &, 


Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 


Broadway and 10th St., N. a 


HOW 10 CLOTHE THE BABY. 


THE 
LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR 


Faurnishes everything for Infants’ and Children’s wear 
for all ages up to 16 years. Mail orders solicited. 
Cc — —_ sent to all applicants. BEST & oe 

ixth Ave., bet. 19th and 20th Sts., N. Y. 














ORGANS, Ts Stops, : 4 Set Reeds, 
my $65. Address Daniel 
F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


BEATTY'S 


50 ) Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 





with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
SALE $M EN Wanted in every Townin the U.S. 


SALESLADIES 3 100%. a month. Address at once and 


re position with particulars 





‘& 00.1 104 W. 424 8t. New York 


1 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 











Established 1840. 


JONES. 


SPRING GOODS OPEN. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


A_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
ovo BOYS’ SUITS. 
O FANCY GOops. 
@) Unpenwrar 
“O, —_ 


J ONES 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 0 
DOMESTICS.Q~ 
LINENS, g 








| Gee Avenue, corner emcesnatia, St., 
New York City. } 





SHOES. 
2 OCROCKERY. 
o° GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. Ao REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. -\VHOUSEFURN'G oops. 


Upno.stery, (J 


— oO 
FURNITURE. 0 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; “full de- 
scription and price-Tat & -list sent on application. 


Mail Order ——— a t a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 

Uneqnalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
8th Avenue 
JONES tx isa's. JONES 


NEW YORE. 





JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
have the largest and most 
elegant stock of SILKS, 
SATINS, and VELVETS 
they have ever shown, in- 
cluding many new & beau- 
tifal fabrics for Spring and 
Summer wear. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and l1th St., 
New York. 





LE BOUTILLIER & C0,, 


3 UNION SQUARE. 


Sterling Silver Novelties in 
Bangles, Bracelets, Lockets, 
Chains, Lace Pins, Scarf Pins, 
Shoe - Horns, Buttons, Studs, 
&e., &e. 


MARBLE CLOCKS A SPECIALTY 


MORRIS & WILD 


Are offering special inducements in Dress Trim- 
mings, Fringes, Passamenteries, Cord and Tassels, 
Ornaments, &c. 

8% inch Black Silk and Chenille Fringe, 25c. and up. 

Colored Silk and Chenille Fringe, 50c. and up. 

Also, offering the best value to be found in the City 
in Black, White, and Cream Spanish Laces. 

Fichus, Ties, Scarfs, Black French Laces, Children’s 
Lace Collars. Made-up Lace Goods, Embroidered and 
Linen Collars and Cuffs, Rufflings, &c., all of the latest 
designs. No house excels us in value, quality, and 
assortment of Parasols and Rain and Sun Umbrellas. 


24 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


$5 { $0 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 Address Stinson & Cu., Portland, Maine. 
5 Gilt Edge,Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c,- Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


























STERN BROTHERS. 


The Leading House of New York City for 


Dry Goods, Silks, Suits, 
MANTLES, UNDERWEAR, 
MILLINERY, &e. 

OUR SPRING CATALOGUE, 


Containing a full description of our numerous De- 
partments, and 


EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Is now ready, and will be mailed upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
82 to 36 West 23d St., New York. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N. Y. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE AND EXAMINE 
THE NEW STYLES IN 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS. 








ALSO 
CLOAKS THAT NOW PREVAIL. 


Also a wg ex line of 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR ot oaunew GAR- 
MENTS A SPECIALTY. 

SILKS AND DRESS GOODS VERY LOW IN 
PRICE. 


COUNTRY ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0, 


_—— 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS 


In New and Novel Shapes, for evening and 
street wear. 

RICH LACES 
In the most fashionable styles. Bridal Veils 
and Flounces to correspond in Point and 
Duchesse Lace. Spanish Nets and Hand- 
run Trimming Laces, &c., &e. 


Broadway & (9th St, 





ARTISTIC AND RELIABLE 


FURNITURE 


WARREN WARD & GO, 


6 and 8 East 20th Street, 
Next door to Lord & Taylor’s. 





95 Large new style prettiest Chromo Cards sold, 
with name, 10c, Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


$66? a week in your own town. Terms and 3) outfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 








h Cards, Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c.,all new style,name 
on 10c. Agt’s samples 10c. G.A. Spring, Northford,Ct. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year ............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year........-..-... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year..........-+++0++ 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


A OOMBINATION OFFER. 








Harper's Magazine..... 

Harprr’s Weexty. ee MORE. cv ccccoces $10 00 

Hanrrern’s Bazar......... 

Harprr’s at. snobs 

Wanven’s Wusxty . — One Year.........+.- 7 00 

Harrre’s eS aaa bsaee - 

Wisess’s BAxAR......... } One Year............ 7 00 

Harper's Weexiy....... ’ 

Hanrea’s Bisan......... f One Year........5... 7 00 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square; New York. 





LACES. 


For this season we are 
showing a very complete 
stock of all new and attrac- 
tive Trimming Laces in 
Black and White, samples 
of which will be farnished 
on application stating width 
and price required, 

Novelties in Real Du- 
chesse Jabots, Fichus, 
Scarfs, Collarettes, & Hand- 
kerchiefs, Lrish Point Laces 
and Crochette Collars; Real 
& Imitation Spanish Laces, 
Scarfs and Shawlsin Cream, 
White, and Biack, at 


REASONABLE PRICES 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF NEW BOOKS. 


5 
THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henry Canor Loner. 8vo, Half Leather, $3 00. 








IL 
THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books, 
I!instrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 


and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
Wiiiam Howik Wruiik. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 
Ifl. 

THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. By Exmée 
Reowvs, Author of “The Earth,” “* The Ocean,” &c. 
Translated from the French by Bertha Ness and 
John Lillie. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

IV. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD. By Grorne Branves. 
Translated by Mrs. George Sturge. 4to, Paper, 
15 cents. 

Vv. 


FROUDE’S CASAR. Cesar. A Sketch. By James 
ANTHONY Froupr, Editor of “Reminiscences by 
Thomas Carlyle.” 12mo, Cloth, with Portrait and 
Map, 60 cents; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

Vi. 

METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. Memoirs of Prince 
Metternich, 1773-1829. Edited by Prince Ricuanp 
Merreeniou. The Papers Classified and Arranged 
by M. A. de Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs. 
Alexander Napier. Four Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 cents 
each. Also, in 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

VII. 

DEAN STANLEY’S CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS, 
Christian Institutions. Essays on Ecclesiastical 
Subjects. By A. P. Sraniey, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster, 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents, 

VIIL 

ORYDEN. By Georee Saintssvry. 12mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. The L: atest Volume issued in the “ English 
Men of Letters.” $x 


CARNOCHAN’S OPERATIVE SURGERY. Con- 
tributions to Operative Surgery and Surgical Pa- 
thology. By J. M. Cagnocuan, M.D., Surgeon-tn- 
Chief to the State Emigrants’ Hos vital, formerly 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the New York 
Medical bag a &c. With Illustrations of the 
Cases drawn from Nature. Part VII. 4to, Paper, 
75 cents. 

Ready: Parts I. and I1., together, $1 00; Part IIL, 
75 cents; Parts IV. and V., together, $1 00; Part VL, 
75 cents; Part VIL., 75 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


Miss Williamson’s Divagations. By Miss TuackrRray 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


From Exile. By James Parn. 15 cents. 


Into the Shade, and other Stories. By Mary Crort. 
Tay. 15 cents. ai 

His Little Mother, and other Tales and Sketches. By 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 10 cts.; 
also, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The Wards of Plotinus. By Mrs. Joun Hunt. 20 cta, 


Sunrise. A Story of these Times. By Wiitiam Brack, 
15 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 


The Glen of Silver Birches. By E. O. BLacxnvurne, 
15 cents, 


Asphodel. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents, 
Under Life's Key, and other Stories. By Mary Ceortt 
day. 15 cents. 





62 Haurex & Buorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





C2” Harren’s Catatocure mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Agents’ protit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
. G. Riprou t & Co., 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 
3% ‘Happy Day, Chromo, Luce, &c., Cards, with name 
& morocco case, 10c. H. M. Coon, Meriden, Conan, 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 





(May 14, 1881.. 





and exclaimed: “‘ For this and every 
ey mercy, make us devoutly thank- 
ful.” 


On another occasion, at a military 
dinner in Ireland, the following was on 
the toast list: “‘ May the man who has 
lost one eye in the glorious service of 
his beloved country, never see distress 
with the other.” But the person whose 
duty it was to read the toast accident- 
ally omitted the important word “ dis- 
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tress,” which completely changed the 
sentiment, and caused no end of merri- 
ment by the blunder. 

Another instance may be quoted, if 
only to show how careful people should 
be in expressing themselves on public 
occasions, A church in South London 
had been erected, when a dinner was 
geen, the conclusion of which the 
health of the builder was gy acre 
when he rather enigmatically replied 
that he was “‘ more fitted for the scaf- 
fold than for public speaking.” 


Pin aks oa 

“What a blessing it is,” said a hard- 
working Irishman, “that night niver 
comes till late in the day, when a man 
is tired, and can’t work apy more at all 
at all!” 

“Your name is Dickie, isn’t it? It’s 
a pretty name, and I’ve called my poo- 
dle after you.” Dickie doesn’t know 
whether to bow his thanks or go out 
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and take a look at the hat rack. 
ee SO a: mae 


She was talking on the cars, and she 
said: ‘‘The meanest people are those 
who peep out of windows to see what 
their neighbors are doing. Now this 
morning I was looking through the blinds of my 
window, and what do you suppose I saw that mean 
Mrs. Jones doing? Why, she was peeping through 
her blinds to see if I saw her—the mean woman !” 

——_—~———_ 


A lawyer says that a convenient way of testing 








1. PHOTOGRAPHING THE PRIZE BULL-DOG. 


FACETIZ. 


Many an amusing mistake has been made by people hard of hearing. 
We are told that a certain Dean of Ely was once at a dinner, when, just as 
the cloth was removed, the subject of discourse happened to be that of 
extraordinary mortality among lawyers. ‘‘ We have Tost,” said a gentle- 
man, “ not less than seven eminent barristers in as many months.” The 
dean, wlio was very deaf, rose just at the conclusion of these remarks, 


the affections ep tes intended is to marry another 
woman. If she don’t love you, you will find it out 


immediately. ° 


As two young men were passing a farm-house 
they saw the farmer trying to harness a mule, and 
thinking to quizz him, one of them gravely asked, “‘ Will that creature 
draw ?” 
To which the farmer curtly responded: ‘‘ Of course he will. He will 
draw the attention of every fool that passes along the road.” 


oe 

“I’m afraid that bed is not long enough for you,” said a landlord to a 
seven-foot guest. ‘ 

* Never mind,” he replied ; ‘‘ I'll add two more feet to it when I get in,” 





2, HUMAN INTELLIGENCE FINALLY TRIUMPHS OVER 
2E. 


BRUTE FORCE. 


An architect who built a new town-hall made such a botch of it that he 
ran away, to stay, as he informed his friends, “ till the thing had blown 
over.” A few days afterward a high wind struck the town and prostrated 
the new hall, whereupon his friends telegraphed him: ‘*Come back. The 
thing is blown over.” 

An elderly lady, remarkable for her bluntness and asperity, said to an 
eminent lawyer, renowned for his atrabilions sarcasm : ‘* What do ya 
think of my daughter to-night, Mr. Z.? Don’t you think she looks well ?” 

* Really, Mrs. X.,I am not competent to pronounce an opinion. I do 
not profess to be a judge of painting; but I have no doubt she is angelic.” 

“ Well, and pray, Mr. Z., did you ever see an angel that was not painted?” 

22 aA 


SuAKksPEAREAN Line For AN Improuniovus Stupent—“ He hath an uncle.” 
> 
When the late Bishop Horne took possession of the episcopal palace at 
Norwich, he turned round upon the steps and exclaimed, “ Bless us! 
bless us! what a multitude of people !” 
“Oh, my lord,” said a by-stander, “ this is nothing to the crowd on Fri- 
day last, to see a man hanged.” 
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BreakinG AND EntTerinG—Aa Pot-Piz. 


Kittinc—Timg, 


CRIMES NOT PUNISHABLE ACCORDING TO THE CODE. 








